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STANZAS. 
Written for the Albion. 


When stars peep out, and dew drops come, 

And beetles sound their noisy hum, 
And sleepy owls awake ; 

And lazy kine desert the glen, 

And fireflies light the marshy fen, 

And thrush and linnet, lark and wren 
The darkening sky forsake ; 

Tis sweet to hear the bugle call 

The labourer from his daily thrall ; 

*Tis sweet to hear upon the hill 

The merry plow-boy’s whistle thrill ; 

And sweet it is by streamlet clear 

To roam with thee, my Mary dear! 


The sun’s last ray has kissed the lake— 
The birds are hushed in field and brake, 
The leaves have fallen asleep ; 

The clouds that erst were tinged with gold 

Are turning gray, and dim and cold ; 
Primroses now their buds unfold 

With sudden, joyful leap. 
The vesper star is in the sky, 
Telling the hour of love is nigh ; 
While the moon-beams in the quiet air, 
Drop through the leaves like jewels rare. 
O sweet the hour if thou wert near, 
To roam with me, my Mary dear! 


The winds have gently sunk to rest 

Upon the meadow’s waveless breast, 
The mountain tops grow dim ; 

The children cease their noisy play, 

And daylight sounds have died away, 

And naught is heard but the night-bird’s lay 
And cotter’s evening hymn. 

Then quickly come, for the flowers chide 





When thou art distant from their side ; 
The daisy bends its modest head 

To woo thy light elastic tread ; 

But mournfully reveals a tear 

When thou art absent, Mary, dear ! 


Come Love! the night is wondrous fair, 
Come forth and breathe the perfumed air 
The hawthorn trees exhale ; 
In groves where plashing waters meet, 
The various moss shall kiss thy feet, 
And echo from its dark retreat,} 
Shall call thee to the vale. 
Thy voice is sweeter, love, to me, 
Than strains of softest minstrelsy ; 
Brighter than morning’s blushing sky 
The glances of thy loving eye. 
Come then, and with thy presence cheer 
The lonely hours, my Mary dear. W. P. 


—_——@—__ 


MAKING IT UP. 


A TALE OF FRENCH FASHIONABLE LIFE ;—TRANSLATED FOR THE “ ALBION.” 


“ Turn your eyes towards that broken column which supports a cande- 
labrum. Do you see that young lady with her hair dressed @ la Chi- 
noise? there, in the corner,—to the left. She has a cluster of blue bells 
in her chesnut hair—Do you not see her? She is so pale; one 
might think her ill. She is slight and delicate. Now, she looks directly 
at us. Her blue, almond-shaped eyes are sweet beyond expression, but 
seem made to weep. Now she bends her head to watch Madame de Vau- 
drémont, through this forest of plumes and jewels which intercept her 
view.”’ 

“ Ah, at last! my dear fellow—I see her now. But you ought to have 
pointed her out as the lightest of all these blondes, and I would have 
known her at once ; for I have already remarked her. She has the most 
beautiful complexion that I ever saw! From this spot, I defy you to 
distinguish the pearls which separate each sapphire of her necklace, so 
pure is her skin. Would not one swear that they were precious stones 
— on a bank of snow? But she dresses ill, or she is coquettish, for 
scarcely does the lace of her corsage permit you to admire the exquiste 
a whet Suare. tee yr shoulders! what lily whiteness !’ 

2”? as 

> An feet tide aot ona g gentleman who first spoke. 

“ Deceiver! you wish tokeep your beauty to shes 
that, is very good!” said the Go onel—* Do yearn to Smeatt ona 
queens, smiling, “ because you, who ere the happy rival of that poor 
Soulanges, cannot take a single pirouette without exciting the tender 
jealousy of Madame de Vaudrémont? Come, come, let us poor soldiers 
glean in peace the field which our speedy departure will leave entirely to 
you. What the devil! every one must live. And if you knew what the 


German women are, my friend, you w i i i i 
the Parisian belle most dear to you.” sald elit my suit, T think, even with 


“ Colonel, since you have honoured with i i 
whole evening, this beautiful unknown, whom we nantes the frst time, 
have the charity to tell me if she has yet danced.” 

“* My dear Mark, where do you come from? ] 
bassador one of these days, I augur badly of y 
see that three rows of the most daring coquettes 
ture from the brilliant phalanx of dancers, who 
the centre chandelier? Did it not take the fal 
discover her, behind that column, where she ap 
obscurity, in spite of the fifty wax candles that 
pears eS There are between her 

ooks and diamonds, so many waving feathers, so m i esses 
so many flowers and laces, that it would bea téaimioasle fh dances 
should find her out hidden behind all those stars.—I’ll bet you Mark, you 
do not know how she got there?” y sh 

Mark looked at the Colonel with as much disdain 
merely nodded. 

“ Well!” continued the Colonel, “ that poor child n i 
here at nine o’clock precisely. She was of poll the "Aaa pes ve 
so early probably embarrassed the Countess de Gondreville, who has not 


If they send you as am- 
our success. Do you not 
divide this pretty crea- 
are skipping about under 
1 power of your glass to 
pears buried in profound 
pour their radiance upon 
and us so many sparkling 


as curiosity, and 
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two ideas ; so, repulsed by the lady of the house, and pushed from chair 
to chair by each new arrival, she gradually reached that corner, where 
she has been shut in, the victim of her humility, and of the jealousy of 
those belles in front, who asked nothing better than to bury from sight 
this dangerous and.-ravishing little face. She had no friend to encourage 
her to keep her place in the foremost ranks, and no doubt, each lady has 
desired her favourite partner not to notice her lovely friend, under pain 
of the most terrible punishment. Thus, these women have formed a ge- 
neral coalition against the stranger, without saying more to each other 
than, “ do you know that little lady in blue, my dear?” 

“Do you believe all this, Colonel?” said Mark, laughing. 

“ Assuredly, my dear Mark.—For instance, if you wish to be over- 
whelmed for a quarter of an hour with more flattering looks, with more 
provoking questions than you will receive perhaps again in your life, try 
to pierce the triple rampart which defends our Andromeda.—See if the 
dullest of those beautiful creatures cannot invent a ruse to keep you from 
bringing to light our plaintive unknown—for she is plaintive. Has she 
not rather an elegiac air ?”’ 

“ Do you think so, Colonel ?” 

“ Perhaps she is a widow, but then”— 

“ She would not be so sad,” laughed Mark. 

“ Perhaps the widow of a living husband,” suggested the Colonel 

“ No, we are all wrong, we are two simpletons. There is too much 
ingenousness in that face for it to belong to a married woman.—There is 
too much youth and verdure on the forehead and around the temples. 
What brilliant carnation dyes her lips! Nothing is faded—all is fresh as 
a white rosebud ; but alas, all is enveloped in clouds of sadness. That 
poor girl is weeping.”’ 

“« What ?” said the Colonel. 

“ She does not weep,” resumed Mark, “ because she is not asked to 
dance. Her grief does not date from to-day. She has made a careful toi- 
lette by premeditation.—She loves already.” 

“ Bah! she is the daughter of some minikin German Prince, for no one 
speaks to her,” said the Colonel. 

“ Ah, how much to be pitied,’ Mark went on, “ is an isolated solitary 
girl! Has any one more grace, more gentleness than this little stranger? 
yet not one of those detestable harpies that surround her will speak one 
word to the poor child.” 

“ Come, come Mark, you are in a great heat,’ cried the Colonel, 
gently, rather piqued at finding, so soon, a rival in his friend. 

“ How is it,’ pursued Mark, without noticing the Colonel’s interrup- 
tion, and levelling his glass in all directions, “ how is it that no one here 
can tell us the name of this exotic, so recently transplanted into our 
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future events. This circumstance occurred some few moments before 
Mark and M. de Vandenesse had begun their mutual inquiries, Ateleven 
o’clock, just as a dance was terminating, the guests of the Hotel de Gon- 
dreville saw arrive the loveliest woman in Paris, the queen of fashion, 
the only one who had been missed from this splendid assemblage. Mme. 
de Vaudrémont made it a rule never to a but at this moment, when 
the crush of the ball-room no longer permitted the women to retain the 
freshness of their faces or of their dresses; when the spring of the féte 
was passed, all was fading. Besides she never committed the terrible 
mistake of remaining till her flowers withered, till her ringlets drooped ; 
and she was very careful to avoid being seen, like her rivals, with her 
beauty asleep. Thus she skilfully aa up her reputation for coquetty, 
by always retiring from a ball as brilliantly fresh as when she entered 
Pausing for a moment on the threshold, she satisfied herself by a rapid 
and scrutinising glance, that her parure eclipsed that of all the other wo- 
men present, The celebrated coquette, who thus offered herself to the ad- 
miration of the assembly, was escorted by one of the bravest Colonels of 
the army, also a favourite of Napoleon—moreover, young and wealthy. 
His name was the Count de Soulanges. 

The momentary union of these two permnages , no doubt, sin- 
gular, for on the announcement of Madamé mont and M. de Sou- 
anges, several women playing tapestry around the walls gat up, and 
the men from the adjoining rooms crowded around the doors. One 
gentleman said to his neighbour “ the ladies are as anxious to see a-man 
— one passion, as the men are to see a pretty woman hard to be 
caught.” 

The Count de Soulanges was about thirty-two years of age. He seemed 
slight, but was muscular. His thinness and his pallour did not a a 
favourable impression at first sight. Though his eyes were full of vivacity, 
he was taciturn. However, he passed for a man who made himself most 
agreeable in a téte-a-téte. The Countessde Vaudrémont was about the 
usual height, rather plump, with a skin of dazzling whiteness, and carried 
with exceeding grace a little well- head. She possessed the immense 
advantage of inspiring love by the charm and prettiness of her manner. 
One felt always a new pleasure in looking at or speaking to her ; she was 
one of those women who kept all the promises made by her ne a 

This mysterious and brilliant couple, now become the objects of general 
attention, did not long remain in their embarrassing position, A smile of 
cold politeness from the Countess seemed to thank M. de Soulanges for his 
escort ; and the gesture that she made to dismiss him, as she seated herself 
by Mme. de Gondreville, relaxed all the muscles which jealousy had con- 
tracted in M. de la Roche-Hugon’s face, who had watched their arrival at a 
distance. However, when the young and voleanic Provengal perceived that 





flower garden of beauties ?”’ 

“ Oh, it is some demoiselle de compagnie,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Capital! a demoiselle de compagnie with sapphires worthy of a queen, 
and a dress of Malines lace! You tattle about my diplomacy: I shall 
never mistake a German Princess for a demoiselle de compagnie.” 

The Cclonelfat this instant, stopped by the arm a short fat man, whose 
grey giead and whose glittering eyes were seen constantly at every cor- 
ner and at every door of the saloon. ‘‘ Gondreville, my dear friend, who 
is that charming little woman seated yonder, under your immense gilt 
candelabrum ?”’ 

“The candelabrum? Bravo, dear Colonel,—Isabey gave the design.”’ 

“ Oh, I had already recognised your taste and your extravagance—but 
the lady—the lady *”’ 

“ T don’t know her—some friend of my wife’s. No one but Madame de 
Gondreville could have the folly to invite people whom no one knows” — 
and the little man skipped off to do the honours somewhere else. 

The baffled Colonel rejoined his friend, who in another group was like- 
wise striving to learn something of the stranger. 

“ Mark,” he whispered, “ take care—Madame de Vaudrémont has been 
watching you very earnestly. She isa woman capable of guessing by the 
mere movement of your lips, what you are saying. Our eyes have been 
but too expressive. She has followed and discovered their attraction— 
and at this moment I believe her to be as much occupied as ourselves with 
the little lady in blue.” 

“ An old ruse de guerre, Colonel. Besides, what is that tome? I am 
like the Emperor—when I make conquests, I keep them.”’ 

“ Mark, your conceit calls aloud for a lesson. What, you rascal, you 
have the happiness to be the destined husband of Madame de Vaudrémont, 
a widow of 22, afflicted with a rent-roll of two thousand double Napole- 
ons, and who adorns your fingers with diamonds of the first water,” tak- 
ing his hand which Mark complacently abandoned to him, “ and you have 
still the pretension to play the Lovelace, as if you were a Colonel, always 
rr his garrison. Fye upon you! But reflect upon all you are 

osing. ; 

“T shall not lose my liberty,” replied the handsome youth, laughing 
heartily.—He cast a passionate look towards Madame Vaudrémont, who 
returned it with an uneasy glance, for she had seen the Colonel examining 
Mark’s diamond. 

“ Listen, Mark,” said the soldier, “ if you go coquetting about my pretty 
stranger, I will undertake the conquest of your widow.” 

“ Agreed, seductive cuirassier ; but you won’t get that,” and the young 
man saucily and gracefully snapped his fingers at his friend— 

“ Remember that I am unmarried,” said the Colonel, “ that my sword 
is my whole fortune, and to dare me in this manner is to set down Tanta- 
lus before a feast that will not run away.” 

“ Prrrrrrrr’’—this accumulation of consonants was the only reply of the 
self satisfied Mark, as he gaily nodded an adieu to his graver eompanion 
and broke up the conference. 

The Colonel, a man of almost thirty-five, was dressed according to the 
costume of those days in “ tights” of white casimir, and white silk stock- 
ings, which set off a figure of rare proportions. He had that tall stature 
which distinguished the Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, and his uniform 
only added to the grace of his carriage and manner. A black moustache 
accorded well with the frank expression of a real military countenance.— 
His forehead was large and open, his nose aquiline, and his lips well 
shaped and vermillion. The air of Colonel Vandenesse would have pleased 
~~ woman who did not desire to make a slave of her husband. 

; he Baron Mark de la Roche Hugon wasa young Provencal just attain- 
ing his thirtieth year, upon whom Napoleon pleased himself at this time 
by showering unheard of favours. Mark seem destined to some luxurious 
embassy. He possessed in a high degree that genius for intrigue and that 


brilliant qualities of more solid men. His handsome face, shaded by a forest 
of dark brown curls, sparkled with wit and grace. 

The preceding conversation, held during that interval which separates 
quadrilles, took place in front of a superb chimney piece of sculptured 
white marble ; a magnificent ornament of the largest of the three saloons 
of the Hotel de Gondreville. The ball was crowded and gay. The most 
beautiful women in their most studied toilettes did honour to the occa- 
sion. The Emperor had signified his intention to be present, and his ab- 
sence was only owing to that memorable scene between himself and Jose- 
age which, later, was given to the world by history, and which ended 

their divorce. Meanw ile, to understand the story, we must go back 
to a circumstance, trivial apparently, but which had much influence upon 








M. de Soulanges remained planted within two feet of the widow (with- 
out paying any attention to the look by which the coquette seemed to in- 
form her betrayed lover that they were both performing ridiculous parts), 
he frowned again, till his black eye-brows almost met above his blue eyes. 
He nervously caressed the luxuriant curls of his brown hair, and while 
trying to conceal his emotion, he studied the countenances of the widow 
and of M. de Soulanges, This latter cast a tranquil glance over the quad- 
ruple ranks of women who framed the wide halls. He seemed to admire 
the blending of diamonds, of rubies, of charming heads, that met his eyes. 
The calmness of his rival irritated beyond measure M. dela Roche-Hugon. 
He advanced towards Mme. de Vaudrémontas if to make his compliments. 
When the Provencal appeared, M. de Soulanges gave him a glassy look, 
and turned away his head impertinently. 

A grave silence reigned in the room. Curiosity was on tip-toe. 

Suddenly the pale face of the Count de Soulanges became as red us the 
scarlet of his uniform, and his eyes sought the floor as if to conceal the sub- 
ject of his distress. He had just seen, by accident, the pretty stranger, 
humbly placed at the foot of the candelabrum. As if overcome by some 
sad thought, M. de Soulanges passed before his rival, and walked on into 
the card-room. Baron Mark fancied, as did all the assembly, that Sou- 
langes publicly ceded his place, through the fear of that ridicule that always 
attaches to dethroned lovers. He raised his head triumphantly, and then 
‘it was, that he too saw the fatal candelabrum and the fair unknown—so 
that when he seated himself beside Mme. de Vaudrémont, he listened with 
such absence of mind, that he did not hear these words, murmured,under 
her fan by the coquette, 

“Mark, Ido not wish you to wear the diamond I gave you, this even- 
ing. Ihave my reasons. I will explain them presently—when we go. 
And by the bye, you must give me your arm soon, to take me to the 
Princess of Wagram’s.”’ 

“ Why did you come in with that odious Colonel?’ asked the inatten- 
tive Baron. 

‘{ met him at the door,” she replied, “but go now. They are looking 
at us.” . 

“Tam proud of it,” said Mark, but nevertheless he moved away. Then 
joining the Colonel of Cuirassiers, there ensued that long conversation, 
which had for its subject the little lady in blue, now become an object of 
interest to the mind of the handsome Colonel, to the saddened soul of Sou- 
langes, to the fickle heart of the Baron de la Roche-Hugon, and to Mme. 
de Vaudrémont, 

When the two friends separated after the challenge which ended their 
conference, the young Master of Requests (for that was the young Baron’s 
official station) flew to claim the hand of the Countess, pet placed her in 
the centre of the most brilliant quadrille. Mme. de Vaudrémont was 


pation and surrounded by so many flattering looks, he might abandon 
himself with impunity to the charm which attracted his eyes towards the 
corner where sat the imprisoned unknown. He succeeded in concealing 
from his partner the first and the second glance ; but at the third he was 
caught in the very act. He excused his inattention ; but he could not 
justify the impertinent silence with which he presently received the most 
delicious little speech uttered close in his ear. The more absent he grew, 
the more exacting and teasing became the Countess. 

While Mark was dancing in this uncomfortable manner, the Colonel was 
going from group to group, asking questions about the little fairy in blue. 

aving exhausted the patience of everybody without success, he had made 
up his mind to attack Mme. de Gondreville, who appeared at that time to 
have a moment’s leisure, when he perceived a small empty space between 
the column of the candelabrum and the divan next it. 

The intrepid soldier prepared to pass through the three lines of fortifi- 
cations, defended by mammas and ladies of a certain age, now mounting 


drawing-room eloquence, which will always be more successful than the less | guard over these chairs, left vacant by the dancers, and which formed a 


at covered with shawls of every colour, and dozens of embroidered 
andkerchiefs, 

He complimented one or two dowagers, and from lady to lady and from 
politeness to politeness, he ended by insinuating his person into the desired 
spot. At the risk of entangling himself in the branches and ramifications 
of the immense candelabrum, he stood his ground under the fire and the 
wax of the candles, to the great disgust of the Baron de la Roche Hugon 
who had not lost sight of him. The Colonel was too politic to attack 
abruptly the little stranger on his right ; he commenced operations by 
saying to a large ugly lady on his left.“ What a beautiful ball, madam ! 
What richness! What animation! Upon my honour, all the women are 
handsome to-night! But you are the only one not dancing—of course it 








fond of dancing, and Mark fancied that in the midst of her pleasing occu- - 
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beca' ou do not choose to do so,” &c. This insipid conversation of 
=e Colone ‘s was intended to bring out his neighbour on the left, but, si- 
lent and absorbed, she did not pay him the slightest attention. However 
he was about a to wind up some phrase with “and, you, ma- 
dam?” addressed pointedly to her, when to his amazement, he perceived 
tears dimming the crystal of her blue eyes, and his astonishment knew no 
bounds when be remarked that her attention was completely captivated 
by Madame de Vaudrémont. 

“ Madame is doubtless married ?”’ asked the Colonel, in an ill-assumed 
voice. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the lady.—‘‘ Your husband is here ?”—“ Yes, sir.””— 
“ Why, then, madame, do you stay in this place? Is it from coquetry "7 

The blue-eyed stranger smiled sadly. 

“Permit me the honour, madame of being your partner for the next 
quadrille, and I certainly will not bring zs ek here! I see near the 
mantelpiece @ vacant arm-chair, and it shall be your seat for the rest of 
the evening. When so many people are wishing to reign, and royalty is 
the folly of the day, I cannot conceive why you should refuse to accept 
the title of Queen of this Ball, which your beauty merits.” 

“T shall not dance, sir.” 

The sweet but firm intonation of the lady’s brief answer drove the Co- 
lonel to despair. 

Mark had guessed the request of his friend, and the refusal ; he smiled, 
and caressed his moustache with his white hand, on which glittered the 
, diamond ring. 

“ What are you laughing at?” asked the Countess. 

“ At the poor Colonel’s failure.” 

“T asked you to take off your diamond,” interrupted Mme. de Vaudré- 


mont. 
“T did not hear you.” . “ 
“Tt appears you are deaf this evening, Baron,” said the coquette with 
an air of pique. ; t 
“There is a young man with a magnificent ring,” said the lady in blue, 
at last add g M. de Vandenesse, who had almost made up his mind to 
beat a retreat. ; 
“Superb,” exclaimed the Colonel. “That young man is Baron Mark 
de la Roche Hugon, one of my most intimate friends.” 
“ Thank you for telling me his name,” said the lady ; “he seems very 
ble,” she added. 
“ Yes, but he is fickle.” - 
“One might suppose him intimate with the Countess de Vaudrémont, 
continued the stranger, fixing her lustrous eyes interrogatively upon M. 
de Vandenesse. 
“Very intimate.” 
The lady’s fair cheek grew paler. 
“Well done!” thought the Colonel, “she loves that little devil, 
p? 


“I thought that Mme. de Vaudrémont was long since /i¢ée with M. de 
Soulanges?” continued the pretty unknown, endeavouring to regain her 
com . 

‘For more than a week the Countess has deserted him,” replied the 
Colonel ; “ but you must have seen them enter ; poor Soulanges tries still 
not to believe in his misfortune.” 

“ Yes, I saw him,”’ said the lady, in a voice of deep emotion. Then she 
added, “I thank you, sir,’”’ in a tone which meant decidedly a dismissal. 
At this moment the quadrille ended, and the disappointed Colonel had to 
take himself off, without further em § 

“Well, bold cuirassier!”” exclaimed Mark, hurrying the Colonel into 
the embrasure of a window, where they could inhale the pure air of the 
gardens, “ how have you got on?” 

“ She is married, my dear fellow !”’ 

“ And what of that, pray ?” 

“Oh! morals!’ replied the Colonel. “I never mean to make love, ex- 
cept where Ican marry. Besides, Mark, she formally told me that she 
would not dance.” 

“ Colonel, will you bet — bay mare against a hundred Napoleons, 
that she will not dance with me this evening ?” 

“Done,” said Vandenesse, giving his hand to the young coxcomb. 
- ——— I am going to hunt up Soulanges, Perhaps he knows our 

e. 

“ Ah, my hero, you have lost,’’ said Mark, laughing ; “ my eyes have 
met hers and—all’s right. By the way, you won’t object, if she dances 
with me, after refusing you ?”’ 

“Certainly not. Moreover, Mark, I am a fair player, and a good 
enemy, so I warn you that she loves diamonds.” 

The two friends again separated, and M. de Vandenesse went in search 
of the Count de Bedlebaen, whom he found at a bouillotte table playing, 
and with great success, for a pile of gold lay beside him. But the coun- 
tenance of Soulanges was dark and grave. He won without seeming to 
care for his gains, and a smile of bitter scorn curled his lip.—After watch- 
ing him for a while, Vandenesse said, “‘Come with me, Soulanges; I have 
some good news for you, which I will tell on one condition.”—* What is 
that ?”-—“‘ That you will answer a question that I wish to put to you.” 

M. de Soulanges rose abruptly, and followed the Colonel into a corner. 
“ My dear fellow,” said the latter, “‘ the Emperor spoke of you this morn- 
ing with great praise, and your promotion in the Guards is no longer 
doubtful. I can assure you of it.” 

The Count listened with perfect unconcern. The black shadows still 


- brooded on his brow. “Now your question?” he said with sublime in- 


difference. Can you tell me,” asked the Colonel eagerly, “ if you know 
a charming little woman, dressed in blue, who has sat the whole evening 
beneath a candelabrum in the great dancing-room?”’ At these words, the 
Count’s eyes flashed fire ; he seized M. de Vandenesse’s hand with vio- 
lence, ‘“‘ My brave Colonel,” he said, in a voice choking with passion, “ if 
it had not been you—if any other man had asked me this question, I 
should have killed him on the spot. Leave me,I beg you. I would rather 
this evening blow out my brains than do anything else. I hate every- 
thing around me. I am going home. This merriment, this music, these 
stupid joyous faces drive me mad.” 

“ My poor friend,” said the Colonel in a soothing voice, and tapping 
gently upon Soulange’s hand, “how passionate you are! What would 
you say though, if I told you that de la Roche Hugon is thinking so little 
= Mme. de Vaudrémont, that he has fallen in love with this little lady in 
blue ?” 

“Let him dare speak to her!’ cried Soulanges, trembling with rage, 
“T will crush him to death, even though the contemptible dandy should 
be in the lap of the Emperor.’’ And the Count, completely overcome, 
fell into a chair, as if exhausted by the vehemence of his feelings. M. de 
Vandenesse, shrugging his shoulders, quietly withdrew. 

Conclusion next week. 


—_—— OS 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


To come to the point at once, I beg to say that I have not the least be- 
lief in the Noble Savage. I consider him a prodigious nuisance, and an 
enormous superstition. His calling rum fire-water, and me a pale face, 
wholly fail to reconcile me to him. I don’t care what he calls me. I call 
him a savage, and I calla savage a something highly desirable to be civi- 
lised off the face of the earth. I think a mere gent (which I take to be 
the lowest form of civilisation) better than a howling, whistling, cluck- 
ing, stamping, jumping, tearing savage. It is all one to me, whether he 
sticks a fishbone through his visage, or bits of trees through the lobes of 
his ears, or birds’ feathers in his head; whether he flattens his hair be- 
tween two boards, or spreads his nose over the breadth of his face, or drags 
his lower lip down by great weights, or blackens his teeth, or knocks 
them out, or paints one cheek red and the other blue, or tattoos himself, 
or oils himself, or rubs his body with fat, or crimps it with knives. Yield- 
ing to whichsoever of these agreeable eccentricities, he is a savage— 
cruel, false, thievish, murderous ; addicted more or less to grease, entrails, 
and beastly customs ; a wild animal with the questionable gift of boast- 
ing ; a conceited, tiresome, bloodthirsty, monotonous humbug. 

et it is extraordinary to observe how some people will talk about him, 

as they talk about the good old times ; how they will regret his disap- 
poarenns, in the course of this world’s development, from such and auch 
where his absence is a blessed relief and an indispensable prepara- 

tion for the sowing of the very first seeds of any influence that can exalt 
humanity ; how, even with the evidence of himself before them, they will 
either be determined to believe, or will suffer themselves to be persuaded 
= believing, that le is something which their five senses tell them he is 


There was Mr. Catlin, some few years ago, with his Ojibbeway Indians. 
Mr. Catlin was an energetic earnest man, who had lived among more 
tribes of Indians than I need reckon up here, and who had written a pic- 
turesque and glowing book about them. With his of Indians 
squatting and spitting on the table before him, or dancing their miserable 

after their own dreary manner, he called, in all good faith, upon his 
vilised audience to take notice of their ey and grace, their per- 
fect limbs, and the exquisite expression of their pantomime ; and his civi- 
lised audience, in all good faith, complied and admired. Whereas, as 








mere animals, they were wretched creatures, very low in the seale and 
very ly formed ; and as men and women possessing any power of 
tru dramatic ression by means of action, they were no better than 

talian Opera in England—and would have been worse 
if such a thing were ble. 

Mine are no new views of the noble savage. The greatest writers on 
natural history found him out long ago. Buffon knew what he was, and 
showed why he is the sulky t t that he is to his women, and how it hap- 
pens (Heaven be praised !) that his race is spare in numbers. For evi- 
dence of the ality of his moral nature, pass himself for a moment and 
refer to his “ faithful dog.”” Has he ever improved a dog, or attached a 
dog, since his nobility first ran wild in woods, and was brought down (at 
a very long shot) by Pope? Or does the animal that is the friend of man, 
always d erate in his low society ? 

It is not the miserable nature of the noble savage that is the new thing ; 
it is the whimpering over him with maudlin admiration, and the affecting 
to regret him, and the drawing of any comparison of advantage between 
the blemishes of civilisation and the tenor of his swinish life. There may 
have been q change now and then in those diseased absurdities, but there 
is none in him. 

Think of the Bushmen. Think of the two men and the two women who 
have been exhibited about England for some years. Are the majority of 
persons—who remember the horrid little leader of that party in his fester- 
ing bundle of hides, with his filth and his antipathy to water, and his 
straddled legs, and his odious eyes shaded by his brutal hand, and his cry 
of “ Qu-u-u-u-aaa!”’? (Bosjesman for something desperately insulting I 
have no doubt)—conscious of an affectionate yearning towards that noble 
savage, or is it idiosyncratic in me to abhor, detest, abominate, and abjure 
him? I have no reserve on this subject, and will frankly state that, set- 
ting aside that stage of the entertainment when he counterfeited the 
death of some creature he had shot, by laying his head on his hand and 
shaking his left leg—at which time I think it would have been justifiable 
homicide to slay him—I have never seen that group sleeping, smoking, 
and expectorating round their brazier, but I have sincerely desired that 
something might happen to the charcoal smouldering therein, which would 
cause the immediate suffocation of the whole of the noble strangers, 

There is at present a party of Zulu Kaffirs exhibiting at the St. George’s 
Gallery, Hyde Park Corner, London. These noble savages are represent- 
ed in a most agreeable manner ; they are seen in an elegant theatre, 
fitted with appropriate scenery of great beauty, and they are described 
in a very sensible and unpretending lecture, delivered with a modesty 
which is quite a pattern to all similar exponents. Though extremely ugly, 
they are much better shaped than such of their predecessors as 1 have re- 
ferred to; and they are rather picturesque to the eye, though far from 


‘odoriferous to the nose. What a visitor left to his own interpretings and 


imaginings might suppose these noblemen to be about, when they give 
vent to that pantomimic expression which is quite settled to be the na- 
tural gift of the noble savage, I cannot possibly conceive; for it is so 
much too luminous for my personal civilisation that it conveys no idea to 
my mind beyond a general =: ramping, and raving, remarkable 
(as everything in savage life is) for its dire uniformity. But let us—with 
the interpreter’s assistance, of which I for one stand so much in need—see 
what the noble savage does in Zulu Kaffirland. 

The noble savage sets a king to reign over him, to whom he submits 
his life and limbs without a murmur or question, and whose whole life is 

chin deep in a lake of blood ; but who, after killing incessantly, is 
n his turn killed by his relations and friends, the moment a gray hair ap- 
pears on his head. All the noble savage’s wars with his fellow-savages 
(and he takes no pleasure in anything else) are wars of extermination— 
which is the best thing I know of him, and the most comfortable to my 
mind when I look at him. He has no moral feelings of any kind, sort, 
or description ; and his “mi8sion’”’ may be summed up as simply diabo- 
lical. 

The ceremonies with which he faintly diversifies his life are, of course 
of a kindred nature. If he wants a wife he appears before the kennel of 
the gentleman whom he has selected for his father-in-law, attended by a 
party of male friends of a very strong flavour, who screech and whistle 
and stamp an offer of so many cows for the young lady’s hand. The 
chosen father-in-law—also supported by a high-flavoured party of male 
friends—screeches, whistles, and yells (being seated on the ground. he can’t 
stamp) that there never was such a daughter in the market as his daugh- 
ter, and that he must have six more cows. The son-in-law and his select 
circle of backers, screech, whistle, stamp, and yell in reply, that they will 
give three morecows. The father-in-law (an old deluder, overpaid at the 





beginning) accepts four, and rises to bind the ye ee he whole 
party, the young lady included, then falling into epileptic convulsions, 
and screeching, whistling, stamping, and yelling together—and nobod 
taking any notice of the young ady (whose charms are not to be though 
of without a shudder)—-the noble savage is considered married, and his 
friends make demoniacal leaps at him by way of congratulation. 

When the noble savage finds himself a little unwell, and megtions the 
circumstance to his friends, it is immediately perceived that he is under 
the influence of witchcraft. A learned personage, called an Imyanger or 
Witch Doctor, is immediately sent for to Nooker the Umtargartie, or smell 
out the witch. The male inhabitants of the kraal being seated on the 
ground, the learned doctor, got up like a grizzly bear, appears, and ad- 
ministers a dance of a most terrific nature, during the exhibition of which 
remedy he incessantly gnashes his teeth, and howls :—‘“I am the original 
physician to Nooker the Umtargartie. Yow yow yow! No connexion 
with any other establishment. Till till till! All other Umtargarties are 
feigned Umtargarties, Boroo Boroo! but I perceive here a genuine and 
real Umtargartie, Hoosh Hoosh Hoosh! in whose blood I, the original 
Imyanger and Nookerer, Blizzerum Boo! will wash these bear’s claws of 
mine. Oyow yow yow!” All this time the learned physician is looking 
out among the attentive faces for some unfortunate man who owes him a 
cow, or who has given him any small offence, or against whom, without 
offence, he has conceived a spite. Him he never fails to Nooker as the 
Umtargartie, and he is instantly killed. In the absence of such an indivi- 
dual, the usual practice is to Nooker the quietest and most gentlemanly 
person in company, But the nookering is invariably followed on the spot 
by the butchering. 

Some of the noble savages in whom Mr. Catlin was so strongly inter- 
ested, and the diminution of whose numbers, by rum and small-pox, 
greatly affected him, had a custom not unlike this, though much more ap- 
palling and disgusting in its odious details. 

The women being at work in the fields, hoeing the Indian corn, and the 
noble savage being asleep in the shade, the chief has sometimes the con- 
descension to come forth, and lighten the labour by looking at it. On 
these occasions he seats himself in his own savage chair, and is attended 
by his shield bearer : who holds over his head a shield of cowhide—in 
shape like an immense muscle shell—fearfully, and wonderfully, after 
the manner of a theatrical supernumerary. But lest the great man 
should forget his greatness in the contemplation of the humble works 
of agriculture, there suddenly rushes in a poet, retained for the purpose, 
called a Praiser. This literary gentleman wears a leopard’s head over his 
own, and a dress of tigers’ tails; he has the appearance of having come 
express on his hind legs from the Zoological Gardens ; and he incontin- 
ently strikes up the chief’s praises, plunging and tearing all the while. 
There is a frantic wickedness in this brute’s manner of worrying the air, 
and gnashing out “ Oh what a delightful chief he is! O what a delicious 
quantity of blood he sheds! O how majestically he laps it up! O how 
charmingly cruel he is! O how he tears the flesh of his enemies and 
crunches the bones! O how like the tiger and the leopard and the wolf 
and the bear he is! O, row row row, how fond I am of him! ’’—which 
might tempt the Society of Friends to charge at a hand-gallop into the 
Swartz-Kop location and exterminate the whole kraal. 

When war is afoot among the noble savages—which is always—the 
chief holds a council to ascertain whether it is the opinion of his brothers 
and friends in general that the enemy shall be exterminated. On this oc- 
casion, after the performance of an Umsebeuza, or war song,—which is 
exactly like all the other songs—the chief makes a speech to his 
brothers and friends, arranged in single file. No particular order 
is observed re: the delivery of this address, but every gentleman 
who finds himself excited by the subject, instead of crying “Hear, 
hear !”’ as is the custom with us, darts from the rank and tram- 
ples out the life, or crushes the skull, or mashes the face, or scoops 
out the eyes, or breaks the limbs, or performs a whirlwind of atrocities on 
the body, of an imaginary enemy. Several gentlemen becoming thus ex- 
cited at once. and pounding away without the least regard to the orator, 
that illustrious person is rather in the P cman of an orator in an Irish 
House of Commons. But, several of these scenes of savage life bear a 
strong generic resemblance to an Irish election, and I think would be ex- 
tremely well received and understood at Cork. 

In all these ceremonies the noble savage holds forth to the utmost pos- 
sible extent about himself ; from which (to turn him to some civilised ac- 
count) we may learn, I think, that as Egotism is one of the most offensive 
and contemptible littlenesses a civilised man can exhibit, so it is really in- 
compatible with the interchange of ideas; inasmuch as if we all talked 
about ourselves we should soon have no listeners, and must be all yelling 





and screeching at once on our own separate accounts; making society 





hideous. It is my opinior that if we retained in us anything of the noble 
savage, we could not get rid of it too soon. But the fact is clearly other- 
wise. Upon the wife and dowry question, substituting coin for cows, we 
have assuredly nothing of the Zulu Kaffir left. The endurance of des- 
potism is one great distinguished mark of a savage always. The impro- 
ving world has quite got the better of that too. In like manner, Paris is 
a civilised city, and the Théatre Frangais a highly civilised theatre ; and 
we shall never hear, and never have beard in these latter days (of course) 
of the Praiser there. No, no, civilised poets have better work to do. As 
to Nookering Umtargarties, there are no pretended Umtargarties, in Eu- 
rope, and no European Powers to Nooker them ; that would be mere spy- 
dom, subornation, small malice, superstition, and false pretence. And as 
to private Umtargarties, are we not in the yeareighteen hundred and fifty- 
three, with spirits rapping at our doors ? 

To conclude as I began, My position is, that if we have anything to 
learn from the Noble Savage, itis what toavoid. His virtues are a fable 
his happiness is a delusion ; his nobility, nonsense. We have no greater 
justification for being cruel to the miserable object, than for being cruel 
to’a William Shakspeare or an Isaac Newton ; but he passes away before 
an immeasurably better and higher power than ever ran wild in any 
earthly woods, and the world will be all the better when his place knows 


him no more. 
_— >. 


THE MAHOMMEDAN MOTHER. 


Mussoorie and Landour, situated in the lower range of the Himalaya 
mountains, form the favourite sanitarium of the upper part of India. The 
scenery is more beautiful than that of Simla; for Wasseste and Landour 
command a view of Dehra Dhoon, which resembles (except that the Dhoon 
is grander and more extensive) the plains of Italy as seen from the ascent 
of the Simplon. The Mall of Mussoorie is crowded every evening with 
visitors ; some on horseback, some on hill ponies, some on foot, and some 
in the janpan (something like a sedan-chair carried by four hill men). A 
gayer scene it would be impossible to conceive. Every one knows his 
neighbour ; and, in passing along the narrow road stoppages are frequent. 
Compliments must be exchanged, and the news or scandal of the day gos- 
sipped about, Every now and then you hear a cry of “ What a shame!” 
from a terrified lady in a janpan, while a couple of lovers gallop past on 
spirited Arabs, at fullspeed ; sometimes a shriek from a nervous mamma 
reverberates through the valleys, when she beholds her children in the way 
of the heedless pair. 

Accidents sometimes occur. A few years ago,a lady and a gentleman 
were riding round a place called the Camel’s Back; the road gave way 
and they feli down a precipice several hundred feet. The horses were 
killed, but the riders miraculously escaped with only a few severe bruises. 
On another occasion, a gentleman of the civilservice was taking his even- 
ing walk when one of his dogs ran between his legs, and precipitated him. 
He was killed on the spot. 

On the Mall every evening, was to be seen a native woman standing by 
the side of the road, near a large rock, watching those who passed by. 
She was well dressed, and her face was concealed according to the custom 
of persons of her apparent station in life. There she stood attracting 
general attention. She was a woman of slight, but graceful figure, and 
rather tall. Many persons were curious to know who she was, and to see 
her face ; but she took care that in this respect none should be gratified. 
Sometimes she would go away early; at other times she would remain 
until it was quite dark. Some suspected—and I was amongst the number 
—that she was the native wife of some European officer who had divorced 
himself, and visited the “ Hills,” whither the woman, to annoy, bad fol- 
lowed him ; and there was no small amount of speculation—as to whose 
she could be. Some of the guesses, if they were seriously made, were ex- 
tremely ungenerous, for they included several elderly officials who could 
not by any possibility have | bon married to this mysterious lady. I was 
determined to know who she was ; and one night, when most people were 
thronged around the band, I approached her, and inquired if I could be of 
any service to her. She replied, (her face closely covered) “ Yes; by 
going away.” She had a very sweet voice ; and its sorrowful tones in- 
spired me with pity, when she added, “I am a poor woman : my heart is 
crushed ; do not add to my misery by remaining near me.” I obeyed 
her, after apologising for having intruded. Several other persons had at- 
tempted to extract some particulars from the lady, and had received the 
same sort of reply as that she had given to me. 

The rains were about to commence, and storms were not unfrequent. 
The Mall was less frequented ; only a few—those who cared little about 
hearing “ heaven’s artillery thunder inthe skies,’”’ or being pelted by hail- 
stones as large as marbles—ventured out ; but amongst that few was the 


y | native lady ; who, punctual as the light of day, visited that huge dismal- 


looking rock, and gazed upon the road. 

I have seen a storm on the heights of Jura—such a one as Lord Byron 
describes. I have seen lightning, and heard thunder in Australia ; I have, 
off Terra del Fuego, the Cape of Good Hope, and the coast of Java, kept 
watch in thunderstorms which have drowned in their roaring the human 
voice, and made one deaf and stupified ; but those storms are not to be 
compared with a thunderstorm at Mussoorie or Landour. 

In one of these storms of thunder, lightning, wind, and hail—at about 
five o’clock in the afternoon—I laid ‘a wager with a friend that the 
native lady would be found as usual standing near the rock. Something 
secretly assured me that she was there at that moment, looking on un- 
moved, except by the passions which had prompted her pilgrimage. How 
were we to decide it? “ By going to the spot,’ Isuggested. My friend de- 
clined, but declared that as far as the bet was concerned, he would be 
perfectly satisfied with my word, either one way or the other—namely, 
whether I had won or lost. 

I set off upon my journey. The rock was, at least three quarters of a 
mile distant from my abode. My curiosity was so much aroused—albeit 
I felt certain the woman was there—that I walked through the storm with- 
out heeding it. Every now and then I saw the electric fluid descend into 
a valley, then heard that strange noise which huge pieces of rock make 
when they buund from one precipice to another, tearing up trees, and car- 
rying large stones and the earth along with them in their headlong career 
—but still my mind was intent on the woman and nothing else. 

Was she there ? 

Yes; there she sat, drenched to the skin ; but I could not pity her wet 
and cold condition, for I could see that she cared no more about it than I 
cared about my own. She drew her garment so closely over her face that 
the outline of her features was plainly discernible. It was decidedly 
handsome, but still I longed to see her eyes to confirm my impression. I 
sat beside her. The storm still raged, and peameey the lady said “ The 
heaven is speaking, Sahib.”’ I answered “Truly: but the lightning, the 
parent of that sound which I now hear, I cannot see.” She understood 
me, and gave me a glimpse of her eyes. They were not like the eyes of 
a native; they were of a blueish hue, almost grey. I said to her, in 
Hindoostanee, “ You are not a native ; what do you do here in a native 
dress ? 

“IT would I were an European,” she answered me. “My feelings, per- 
haps, would be less acute, and I should be sitting over a bright fire. Oh! 
how loudly the heaven is speaking; Go home, Sahib, you will catch 
cold!” 

“Why do you not go home %” IT asked. “ You will see no one to-day. 
No—not even your beloved. I amthe only being who will venture out in 
a storm like this; and I do so only for your sake.” 

“ My heart is as hard as this rock,” she said, flipping her finger against 
the granite, “to all except one being—a child. Oh, now the heaven is 
speaking, Sahib !” 

“ Do you not fear the lightning and the hail ?” I asked her. 

“I did once,” she replied. “I trembled whenever it came near; but 
now, what does it signify? Bidglee (lightning), come to me,” she cried, 
beckoning to a streak of fluid which entered the ground within a hundred 

ards of us. “ Bidglee, come here, and make a turquoise of my heart.” 

What pretty feet! She had kicked off her shoes, which were saturated 
and spoiled. 

“Go home, Sahib” (such was the refrain of her conversation). “ You 
will catch cold!” 

By degrees I had an opportunity of seeing all her features. She was 
most beautiful, but had evidently passed the meridian of her charms. She 
could not have been less than twenty-four years of age. On the forefinger of 
her left hand she wore a ring of English manufacture, in which was set a 
red cornelian, whereon was engraved a crest—a stag’s head. oi 

I pare her hand in mine, and said, “ Where did you get this?” pointing 
to the ring. 

She emiled and sighed, and then answered “ Jee, (sir) it belonged to an 
Ameer (a great man).” 

“ What is he ?” 

“ Never mind.,’ 

“ Do you expect to see him soon ?”’ 

“ No—never.”’ 

“Ts he old ?” i. 

“No. Not older than yourself. How the heaven is speaking? 

“ Let me see you to your home.” 

“No. I will go alone.” 
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“ When do you intend to go ad 

“ When you have left me.’ 

“ You are very unkind thus to repulse my civility,” 

“Tt may be so, But my heart’s blood is curdled.” 

I bade her farewell; and through the storm, which still raged, I went 
home and won my wager. 

I could not rest that night. The beautiful face of the native woman 
haunted me. In vain I tried to sleep, and at last I arose from my bed, and 
‘oined a card-party, in the hope that the excitement of gambling would 

nish her pape brain. But to fo purpose. I knew not what I was 

laying, and ere long I left off in disgust. . 

. Almost every one who visits the Hills keeps a servant called a tindal. 
His duty is to look after the men who carry your janpan, to go errands, 
to keep up the fire, and to accompany you with a lantern when you go 
out after dark, These tindals, like the couriers on the Continent, are a 
peculiar race ; and, generally speaking, are a very sharp, active and cour- 
ageous people. I summoned my tindal, and interrogated him about the 
native lady who had caused so much sensation in Mussoorie. The only in- 
formation he could afford me was that she had come from a village near 
Hurdwar ; that she was rich, of the most costly jewels, kept a 
number of servants, moved about in great state on the plains, and for all 
he knew, she might be the wife or slave of some Rajah. 

Could she, I wondered, be the famous Ranee Chunda, the mother of Dul- 
leep Singh, and the wife of Ranjeet? The woman who, disguised as a 

soldier, had escaped from the fort of Chunar, where she had been imprisoned 
for disturbing, by her plots, the imagination of Sir Frederick Currie, when 
he was Resident at Lahore? The woman I had seen and spoken to, 
“answered to the description” of the Ranee, in every respect, excepting 
the eyes. Dulleep Singh was living at Mussoorie, and he not unfrequently 
rode upon the Mall. Ranee Chunda had a satirical tongue, and a pecu- 
liarly sweet-toned, but shrill voice ; and she had remarkably beautiful 
feet ; and so had this woman. Ranee Chunda had courage which was 
superhuman: so had this woman. Ranee Chunda had a child—an only 
ehild: so had this woman. . 

I asked the tindal where the lady lived. Hepreplied that she occupied 
a small! house near the bazaar not very far from my own abode. “ She is 
in great grief,” the tindal yawned, “ about something or other.” 

“ Eadeavour to find out the cause of her misfortunes,” said I, “ and you 
shall be rewarded according to your success. ’ 

Next day the tindal reported to me that I was not the only sahib who 
was deeply interested in the native lady’s affairs ; that many wished to 
make her acquaintance, and had sent their tindals to talk to her ; but that 
she had firmly and laconically dismissed than all, just as she had dis- 
missed him. “ Tell your master that the sufferingsof an object of pity, 
such asI am, ought not to be aggravated by the insulting persecution of 

and light-hearted men.” 





oh day after the storm brought forth the loveliest afternoon that can 
be imagined. The sun shone out brightly, the clouds were lifted from the | 
Dhoon, and the vast panorama resembled what we read of in some fairy 
tale. All Mussoorie and Landour turned out. 
that it was difficult to thread one’s way through the throng. 

Was the lady*at the rock ?—Yes ; there she stood as usual, watching 
those who passed. The Maharajah with his suite appeared. I was con- 
vinced that the woman was the Maharajah’s mother ; but I did not breathe 
my suspicions, lest I might cause her to be arrested. When it became 
dusk, and the visitors were taking their departure, I again approached the 
lady, and made my “ salaam,”’ in that respectful phrase which is always 
adopted when addressing a native woman of rank. She at once recognised 
me as the person who had spoken to her during the storm on the previous 
afternoon, for she alluded to its fury, and said she had taken a wrong 
road, had lost her way, after I had left her, and did not reach home till 
nearly midnight. She concluded her little speech with a hope that I had 
been more fortunate. 

‘You should have allowed me to escort you,” said I. 
helped to carry your load of sorrow.” 

She looked at me, and suddenly and abruptly said: ‘“ Your name is 
Longford.” 

“ You are right,” said I. 

“About three or four years ago, you stayed for several days with a 
pred y a tent near Deobund? You were on your way to these moun- 

ins ? 

“T did.” 

“You had a little dog with you, and you lost it at Deobund ?” 

“ I did loose my dog, and made a great noise about it. But how do you 
know all this?” 

She smiled and sighed. 

I was bewildered. My belief that she was the Ranee Chunda was 
almost confirmed. It was close to the encampment of the Ranee, when 
she was on her way to Chunar, that my dog was lost, and my servants and 
the officers of police declared that it must have been some of the Ranee’s 
people who had stolen the favourite. 

“The dog is still alive,” said the lady; and if you will come to-mor- 
row, at twelve o’clock, to my house, you shall see him ; but you will pro- 
mise not to take him from me?” 

“Of course, [ will not take him from you. But let me see him to- 
night, and tell me how he came into your possession. I will see you to 
your home.” : 

“No, Sahib; be patient. I will tell you all to-morrow ; and when you 
have heard my story you will perhaps do me a kindness. It is in your 
power to assist me. Tell me where you live, and I will send my brother 
> Ra at eleven o'clock. He will conduct you to my house. Salaam, 

ahib. 

I returned her salaam, and left her. 

I did not go to bed till two o’clock the next morning ; and, when my 
tindal aroused me at eleven, and informed me that a young man wished 
to see me, I was disposed to believe that my engagement at twelve had 
been made in my dreams, 

I ordered the young man to be admitted. He came to my bedside, and 
said in a confidential tone of voice: “The lady has sent me to wait your 
commands.” I got up, made a hasty toilet, drank a cup of very hot tea, 
and followed the young man, who led me to the little house near the 
theatre, at the top of the Bazaar. I entered the abode, and found the lady 
sitting, native fashion, on a carpet on which was strewed marigold and 
rose leaves. Her silver Au/eean (small hookah) was beside her ; and, sure 
enough there was my long lost terrier, Duke, looking as sleek, fat, lazy, 
and useless as a native lady’s dog could be. After expressing my thanks 
to the lady for her condescension in granting me the interview, I spoke to 
— favourite, Duke, but he only stretched himself and yawned in 

y. 

* And you have still that ring with the blue stone in it,” said the lady, 
taking my hand and smiling while she looked at the ring. “I remember 
observing this when I saw you asleep, one morning, on a couch in the tent 
at Deobund. Had [noticed it when you addressed me during the storm, 
I would not have spoken so rudely to you.” 

. Ido not remember having seen you previous to the other evening,” 
said [, “and if I had, I should never have forgotten it.”’ 

p Where have we met?” [I repeated. 
a ae I had opportunities of seeing you, but where you could not 

og was 9 old serving woman, whom she called mother, attending 
upon her, and the young man whom she called brother, a soldier-like 
mags: Fae Was still standing in the room to which he had conducted 
= - lady desired them both to withdraw, and then begged me to 

ring the mora (or stool), upon which I was sitting, close to her side. I 

obeyed her. She placed her finely-formed head in the palms of her hands, 
and gave vent to a violent flood of tears, I suffered her to weep without 
interruption. Grief appeared to relieve her, rather than to increase her 
pain. At length she dried her eyes, and said :— 

“ My father was a Moolvee (Mahommedan law officer), attached to the 
Sudder Court, in Agra. I am his only daughter. He was absent from 
home all day. Why should he not be? He was paid for it ; he ate the 
Company’s salt. Well, when I was about fifteen years of age I was enticed 
away from my home by the Kotwall (native police officer). He sent an 
old woman, who had silver on her tongue and gold in her hand. She 
told me long stories about love ; and promised me, that if I left my home 
Ishould marry the Kotwall’s son, who was young and handsome. I was 
but a child and very foolish. The servants who had charge of me were 
all bribed heavily. One received three hundred rupees, another two 
hundred, a third one hundred. These people encouraged ‘me in the idea 
that to marry the Kotwall’s son would be the most prudent thing in the 
world ; and, one day, when my father had gone to the Court, at about ten 
o'clock. I eloped with the old woman whom the Kotwail had sent to talk 
me over. 

“We travelled all day, in a bylee (native-carriage), 
sowars. I asked the old woman several times where she was taking me 
but her only reply was, ‘Set your heart at rest, child, and eat some sweet- 
meats,’ The pawn which she gave me must have been drugged, for 
shortly after eating it I fell asleep. How long I slept I cannot say, but 
when I awoke I found myself in the house of a Sahib. The old woman 
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woman’s tongue, She told me I was close to Agra ; but the truth was, I 
was one hundred koss (two hundred wiles) distant. Nautch girls were 
sent for, and they danced before me. I had this hookah given to me, and 
these bangles, “A boy, very handsomely dressed, waited upon me, and 
brought my food, Parrots, minahs, and doves were hased for me to 
play with. Whatever my childish fancy dictated the old woman instantly 
procured, 

“T was so constantly amused I had no time or inclination to think of 
my home. My father was a bad tempered man, and I was only too glad 
to be out of hearing of the quarrels in which he constantly engaged with 
his servants and dependants. One evening the old woman said to me, 
“ Baba (child), order a Nautch this evening, and let me, in your name, 
invite the Sahib to witness it.” I had never seen an Englishman—an 
European—except at a distance. The idea of being in a room with one 
inspired me with terror. I had been taught to despise the Kafir, whom 
my father said he was compelled to serve. I objected ; but the old woman’s 
eloquence again prevailed. “ 

The night came ; I was seated on my fureesh (carpet) just as Iam now, 
and dressed in clothes of the gayest description. I was like a little queen 
and felt as proud as was Noor Jehan. I was then very handsome. If I 
had not been, much trouble would have been spared: and my flesh was 
firm—not as it is now. At about ten o’clock the Sahib made his ap- 
pearance. When he came into the room I was ready to faint with alarm, 
and, turning my head away, I clung to the old woman and trembled from 
head to foot. ‘ Dhuro mut, (do not fear), said the Sahib ; and then he 
reproved, but ina gentle voice, the Nautch girls who were laughing loudl 
at me. The old woman, too, bade me banish my fears. After a while, 
ventured to steal a look at the Sahib; and again averted my face, and 
clung to the old woman. The Sahib, after remaining a brief while, during 
which he praised my beauty, retired, and I was once more happy. “ There, 
said the old woman, when he was gone ; “ you see the Sahib is not a wild 
beast out of the jungles, but as gentle as one of your own doves.” 

“On the following day I heard the Sahib talking in the next roont; I 
peeped through the keyhole of the door, and saw him seated at a table. 
The nazir (head clerk) was standing beside him, reading. There was a 
man in chains surrounded by burkanddzes (guards) at the other end of 
the room, and a woman was there giving her evidence. The Court-house 
was undergoing some repairs, and the Sahib was carrying on his magis- 
terial duties in his dining-room. The man in chains began to speak, and 
deny his guilt. The Sahib called out‘ Choop! (Silence!)” in a voice 
so loud that [ involuntarily started back and shuddered. The prisoner 
again addressed the Sahib, and one of the burkandazes dealt him a severe 
blow on the head, accompanied by the words, “ Suer! Chor! (Pig! 
Thief!)” The case was deferred until the following day, and the court 
closed at about four o’clock in the afternoon, when the Sahib again paid 
me a visit. 

“T was now afraid to show my fears, lest the Sahib should order me to 
be killed ; and I therefore put on a cheerful countenance, while my heart 
was quivering in my breast. The Sahib spoke to me very kindly, and I 
began to dread him less. 

* In this way I spent a fortnight ; and, at the end of that time, I ventur- 
ed to talk to the Sahib as though I were his equal. It afforded me great 
amusement to watch the administration of justice through the keyhole; 
and, young as I was, I imbibed a desire to have a share in the arbitrary 
power which was daily exercised. 

“One day, when the Sahib came into my room, I began to talk to him 
about a case of which he had just disposed. He laughed, and listened to 
my views with great patience. I told him that the evidence upon which 
the prisoner had been convicted was false from beginning to end. He 
promised me that he would reverse the sentence of imprisonment ; and, in 
the ecstacy of my joy at finding that Ireally had some power, I was intoxi- 
cated and unconscious of what [ was doing. I suffered the Sahib’s lips to 
touch mine. No sooner had J done so than JI felt a degraded outcast, and 
I cried more bitterly than I have words to describe. The Sahib consoled 
me and said that his God and his Prophet should be mine ; and that in this 
world and the next our destinies should be the same. 

“From that day I was a wife unto him. Iruled his household, and I 
shared his pleasures and his sorrows. He was in debt ; but, by reducing 
his expenses, I soon freed him; for his pay was fifteen hundred rupees a 
month. I suffered no one to rob him, and caused the old woman, who 
was a great thief and cheat, to be turned away. I loved him with all my 
soul. I would rather have begged with him than have shared the throne 
of Ackbar Shah. When he was tired, I lulled him to sleep ; when he was 
ill, I nursed him: when he was angry, I soon restored him to good-hu- 
mour : and, when I saw him about to be deceived by his subordinates, I 
put him on his guard. That he loved me I never had any reason to doubt. 


than this child. Would you have any objection to allow the boy to spend 
a day with me ?”’ 

6“ his uncle,” was the schoolmaster’s reply “that he should 
not go out, and that I would watch him closely ; but, of course, he will be 
| av ae you. Any day that you please to send for him, he shall 

y: 

“ Does he know anything of his mother ?” I inquired. . 

“Nothing,” said the schoolmaster. “He wasvery young when he 
to me. I have no idea, who, or what, or where the mother is, for his 
= 4 enter = ie pertealare of his parentage. The mother 

ve been very fair, if she were a native; the boy is so very slightly 
touched with the tar-brush.” abe ied 

I went home, and sent for the mother. She came; and I entreated her 
to forego her request, for the child’s sake. I represented to her that it 
might unsettle him and cause him to be discontented. I assured her that 
he was now as happy and as well taken care of as any mother could desire 
her offspring to be. On hearing this, the poor woman became frantic. 
She knelt at my feet, and supplicated me to listen to her entreaty—a sight 
of her child, a few words with him, and a kiss from his lips. She said she 
did not wish him to know that she was his mother ; that ifI would have 
him brought into my house, she would dress in the garb of a servant 
woman, or syce’s (groom's) wife, and talk to the boy without his being 
aware that she was the person who had brought him into the world. 

“ And you will not play me false?” said I, moved by her tears. “ You 
will not, when you have once got hold of the boy, decline to relinquish 
that hold, and defy his friends—as mothers have done—to take him from 
you, rer \ an order of Court? Remember, Dooneea,” (that was her 
name) “ that I am running a great risk ; and am, moreover, deceiving the 
schoolmaster, and behaving badly to the boy’s uncle, by allowing myself 
to be swayed by your tears and my own feelings. Consider what disgrace 

ou will bring upon me, if you fail to keep your word in this matter.” 
She bound herself by an oath that she would do all I required, if I would 
only give her the longed-for interview. 

“ To-morrow, at twelve,” said I, “ you may come here. At that hour, 
in this room, the child shall.be with me. Come in the dress of a 
woman, and bring an infant with you. Let your excuse be that you have 
come to complain of the ill-treatment you have received from your hus- 
band, who is in my service. This will give me an opportunity of bidding 
you remain until justice be done, and meanwhile = will see the boy ; 
and when I go out of the room, which will be only for a short time, you 
can talk to him. Do you know your part, Dooneea?’”’ 

“Yes, Sahib.” 

“To-morrow at twelve. Salaam, Dooneea !”’ 

“ Salaam, Sahib.” She went away with a cheerful countenance. 

There are no such actors in the world as the people of Hindostan. The 
boy came to me a little before twelve, and was reading to me, when 
Dooneea, with a child in her arms, and dressed in the shabbiest apparel, 
rushed into the room, and commenced an harangue. She said that she 
had been beaten unmercifully by her husband, for no cause whatever ; 
that he had broken one of her fingers, and had attempted to stab her ; but 
she had saved her life by flight. All this she accompanied with gesticula- 
tions and tears, according to the custom of complainants in the East. I 
feigned to be very angry with the husband, and hastily left the room, as 
if to make inquiry and to send for him, 

I ran round to an outer door, and peeped in upon Dooneea and her boy. 
She was repeating the same tale to the child, and the child was imploring 
her not to cry. It was a strange scene. The tears she was now sheddin 
were not mock tears. The boy asked her how her husband came to 
her? She began thus: “I was sitting near the fire talking to my eldest 
boy, and had my arm round his waist—there, just as I put my arm round 
your waist—and I said to the boy, ‘ It is getting very late and you must 
go to sleep,’ and I pulled him to my breast—like this—and gave hima 
kiss on his forehead, then on his eyes—there—just as gently as that, yes, 
just like that. Well, the boy began to cry—” 

“Why did he cry? Because you told him to go to bed?” 

“ Yes,” said Dooneea ; “ but his father came in, and thought I was teaz- 
ing the child. He abused me and then beat me.” 

The woman gazed at her child ; and, having a good excuse for wins 
in her alleged wrongs, she did not scruple to avail herself of it. From 
behind the screen which concealed me from her sight, and that of the boy 
I too, shed tears of pity. 

I returned to the room, and said, ‘‘ Dooneea, since you are afraid of your 
life, do not leave this house until I tell you to doso; but give your infant 
to the sweeper’s wife to take care of. I do not like young children in my 
house. 

How thankfulshe was! She placed her head upon my feet, and cracked 
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He gave me his confidence, and I never abused his trust. 

* “ Who was the man?” [ inquired ; for I was in doubt, although I sus- 
ected, 

‘ “ Be patient, Sahib,’ she replied, and then resumed. “ At the end of 

two years I became a mother.” 

Here she gave vént to another flood of tears. 

“The Sahib was pleased. The child seemed to bind us more closely 
together. I loved the child ; I believe it was because it bore such a strong 
likeness to its father. When the Sahib was away from me, on duty in the 
district, he seemed still by my side, when I looked at the boy ; who was a 
white as you are.” 

“Ts the child dead ?”’ I asked. 

“ Be patient, Sahib. When you passed through Deobund, and stayed 
in the tent with your friend, my child was two years old. I was the mis- 
tress of that encampment at Deobund, and the wine you drank was given 
out with this hand.” 

‘** How little do men know of each other !’’ I exclaimed, “ even those who 
are the most intimate! I had not the least idea there was a lady in the 
camp, I assure you.” 

“ How angry with you was I,” said she, “for keeping the Sahib up so 
late. You talked together the whole night long. Therefore I had no re- 
morse when I took your dog. Well, as you are aware, soon after that, the 
Sahib was seized with fever, from which he recovered ; but he was so shat- 
tered by the attack that he was compelled to visit Europe, where you know” 
—she paused. 

A native woman will never, if she can avoid it, speak of the death of a 
person whom she has loved. I was aware of this, and bowed my head 
touching my forehead with both hands. The father of her child had died 
on his passage to England. 

“ Before he left me,’”’ she continued, “he gave me all that he possessed 
—his house and furniture, his horses, carriage, plate; his shares in the 
bank, his watch, his dressing case, his rings—everything was given to me, 
and I own all to this hour, When I heard the sad news I was heart- 
broken. Had it not been for the child I would have starved myself to 
death ; as it was I took to opium, and smoking bhung (hemp). hile I 
was in this state, my Sahib’s brother—the Captain Sahib—came, and took 
away the boy: not by violence. I gave it to him. What was the child 
to me, then? I did notcare. But the old woman whom you heard me 
call my mother, who now attends me, gradually weaned me from the des- 
peration in which I was indulging ; and, by degrees, my senses returned 
to me. I then began to ask about my child, anda longing to see him came 


resolved to destroy myself by intemperance, they told me the truth—that 
the child was living, and at school in these hills. 
near my child. Isee him almost every day, but it isata distance. Some- 
times he passes close to where I stand, and I long to spring upon him and 
to hug him to my breast whereon, in infancy, his head reposed. I pray 
that I could speak to him, give him a kiss, and bless him ; but he is never 
alone. He is always playing with, or talking to, the other little boys at 
the same school. It seems hard that he should be so joyous, while his own 
mother is so wretched. Of what use to me is the property I have, when I 
cannot touch or be recognised by my own flesh and blood? You know the 
master of the school ? 

“ Yes,.”’ 

“Could you not ask him to allow my child to visit you? And then I 
could see him once more and speak to him. You were a friend of his 
father, and the request would not seem strange.” 

I felt myself placed in a very awkward position, and would make no 
promise ; but [ told the woman I would consider the matter, and let her 
know on the following day, provided she would stay at home, and not visit 
that rock upon the road any more. She strove hard to extract from me a 
pledge that I would yield to her request ; but, difficult as it was to deny 
her anything—she was still so beautiful and so interesting—I would not 
commit myself, and held to what I had in the first instance stated. 

I paid a visit to the school at which my friend’s child had been placed 
by his uncle, a captain in the East India Company’s service. I saw some 
thirty scholars, of all colours, on the play-ground ; but I soon recognized 
the boy whom I was so curious to see. He was indeed very like his 
father, not only in face and figure, but in manner, gait, and bearing. I 
called to the little fellow, and he came and took my hand with a frankness 
which charmed me. The schoolmaster told me that the boy was very 
clever, and that, although only six years old, there were but few of his 
playmates whom he did not excel. 





was there also. I became alarmed, but my fears were quieted by the old 
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over me. At first they told me he was dead ; but, when they found I was 


I have come hither to be 


‘ “ His father was an old friend of 
mine,” Isaid, “Indeed, our acquaintance began when we were not older ' 


her knuckles over my knees. 

Charles Lamb says that the children of the poor are adults from infancy. 
The same may be said of the children of the rich in India. Doeneea’s 
little boy discussed the conduct of the cruel husband, and sympathised 
with the ill-used wife, as though he had been called upon to adjudicate the 
affair ina Court of Justice. He even went so far as tosay, ‘“ What a wicked 
man to beat such a dear-looking woman!” and he gave Dooneea the rupee 
which I had given to him on the day previous when I saw himat the 
school. With what delight did Dooneea tie up that piece of coin, from 
the child’s hand, in the corner of her garment! It seemed far more pre- 
cious to her than all the jewels which his dead father had presented to her 
in days gone by. It was a gift from her own child, who was living but, to 
her, dead.- Dooneea spoke Persian—a language the boy did not under- 
stand. His father had taught Dooneea that language in order that their 
servant might not know the tenor of their discourse. In that language 
Dooneea now spoke to me, in the boy’s presence. 

“Ts he not very like his father?” she said, 

“Very,” I replied. 

‘ Will he be as clever?” 

“ He is too young for any one to judge of that.” 

“ But he will be as generous,” (she pointed to the coin) “ and he will 
be as tall, as good-looking, as passionate, as gentle, and as kind.” 

The boy’s boots were muddy. Dooneea observed this, and with her 
own little hands cleaned them ; and smiling, she asked him for a present, 
in that tone and manner which the poorest menial in Hindostan adopts 
when addressing the most haughty superior. 

The boy blushed and looked at me. 

. “Have you nothing to give ker ?” said I. 

“‘ Nothing,” said he ; “I gave her my rupee.” 

“ Give her that pretty blue ribbon which is round your neck, and I will 
give you one like it,” said I. 

He took the ribbon from his neck and gave it to Dooneea, 

Dooneea twisted the ribbon in her hair, and began to weep afresh. 

“Do not cry, you silly woman,” said I; “I will see that your hus- 
band does not beat you again.” 

She understood me and dried her tears. 

Dooneea again spoke to me in Persian. ‘ Sahib,”’ said she, “ they do 
not wash the children properly at that school. Order me to do this. 

“Charley, why did you come to me in this state, with your neck un- 
washed?” I asked the boy. 

“We only wash in warm water once a week; on Saturdays,” he re- 
plied. “ This is Thursday.” 

“ But I cannot allow you to dine with me in this state,” said I, in 
Hindoostanee. ‘“ You must be well washed, my boy. Dooneea, give the 
child a bath.” 

With reluctant steps, the child followed his mother to my bathing-room. 
I peeped through the purdah ; for I began to fear that I should have some 
trouble in parting the mother from her child, and half repented that I 
had ever brought them together. While Dooneea was brushing the 
child’s hair, she said, “ Toomar mama kahanhai?—Where is your 
mother ?”” 

The boy answered, “I do not krow.” 

I began to cough, to inform Dooneea that I was within hearing, and 
that I objected to that strain of examination. She ceased immediately. 

I had an engagement to ride with a lady on the Mall. My horse was 
brought to the door ; but I was afraid to leave Dooneea alone with the 
boy, notwithstanding her solemn promise that she would not run off with 
him. Yet I did not like to hurry that eternal separation on earth 
which, for the boy’s sake, I was determined their separation should be. 

I walked up and down my verandah for some time, meditating how I 
could part them, At last it occurred t6 me that I would send the 
away to his school by stratagem, and trust to chance how I might best 
explain to Dooneea that he would not return. I ordered a syce {groom 
to saddle a little pony that I ssed, and told Dooneea that I wish 
the boy to take a ride with me, and that while we were absent she ought 
to take some food. It stung me to the soul to witness how innocent she 
was of my intentions ; for she seemed pleased that I should show her child 
so much attention as to be seen in public with him. 

As soon as we were out of sight of my house, I teok the road for Lan- 
dour, delivered the boy over to his schoolmaster, told my groom to keep 
the pony out till after dark, cantered to the Mall, kept my engagement, | 
and returned to my home at about half-past seven o’clock. There was 
Dooneea waiting for us in the verandah. 

“ Where is the boy?” she inquired, on finding me return alone. 
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I gave her no reply ; but dismounted and her. Taki 


hold of her wrists, I said, in the gentlest voice, ‘ Thave fulfill 
my promise. You have seen Ew child, you have spoken to him, you 
have kissed him. Enough. He has now gone back to school. You must 
not see him again, if you really love him. 

She trembled in my grasp, looked piteously in my face, gasped several 
times for breath, as gh she pred | to swooned at my feet. 
1 lifted her, carried her into the house, an laid her upon my bed ; then 
sent for her servants, and for a doctor, who lived near my bungalow. The 
doctor came. While he felt her pulse, and placed his hand over her heart, 
I briefly explained to him what had taken place. He still kept his finger 
on the vein, and gazed on Dooneea’s beautiful face. Blood began to 
trickle from her nostrils, and from her ears, staining the bed linen and the 
squalid garments in which she had attired herself. In a few minutes. the 
doctor released his hold of her wrist. “ Poor thing!” he ejaculated. “ Her 
troubles are over! She is at rest! 


“ -Never.more on her 
Shall sorrow, light, or shame !” 





She was dead. 
* * * 

The old woman whom Dooneea called “ mother,” and the soldier-like 
looking youth whom she called “ brother,” decamped with her jewels and 
movables, including my dog, Duke; but the house near Hurdwar, and 
the bank shares— to the value of about four thousand pounds— 
remain invested in the names of trustees for the benefit of the boy ; 
pe will, I trust, make good use of his little fortune, when he becomes 
of age. 





TAKING STOCK. 


I was riding in an omnibus the other day : opposite me sat a prim, acute 
lady, with vivacious eyes, and close-pressed lips,—one of those wide-awake 
ey whom nothing esca There were two other ladies in the omni- 

, of whom the Observer ta question seemed to have completed the en- 
tire survey, when another entered,—a rather gaily-dressed woman, with a 
black silk bag in her hand, into which she dipped from time to time in 
search of an address. My opposite neighbour instantly fastened her eyes 
upon the last comer, and I watched with interest the process of “taking 
stock” of her, which was now commenced. She took a rapid survey of the 
new comer’s pretty bonnet, which did not appear quite gper ye for 
the Observer opened her eyes wider, drew her lips closer, and sl ghtly 
contracted her eyebrows during the operation. She went through wi 
the details, however, noting the quality of the stuff of which the bonnet 
was made, its “ ¢u//e’’ trimmings, gimp and ribbons ; she scanned the make 
of the few sprigs of artificial flowers set round the face, and I have no 
doubt made up her mind to within a penny of what the bonnet had cost, 
and whether it was from Oxford Street, Regent Street, or Leicester Square. 
Then she descended to the shawl, and to the bit of narrow lace laid over it 
at the neck; next, the gold brooch,—scanning the stone, and pronouncin 
it to herself as artificial “ aqua-marine ;”’ then there was the dress, whic 
she set down at so much a yard, and made at home,—and here the Obser- 
ver’s attention was arrested by the little hands of the stranger, ar- 
rayed in tight little gloves, with which she still searched in the black bag 
for the missing card. The card was at last brought out, revealing a cam- 
bric handkerchief, which the Observer duly noted, and so on, until the 
survey was thoroughly completed, and the entire “ stock’’ had been taken, 
—after which the Observer was ready to repeat the process on the next 
comer. 

Some people are wonderfully endowed with this gift of stock-taking. 
We have seen it amount almost to a genius. You walk along the street 
in company with one of the gifted, and a lady passes, Hours after, you 
are seated at home, and you hear a conversation going on, in which 
the minute details of the dress of that lady whom you had casually 
met in the street, are retailed at full length: what the colour and 
materials of the bonnet, whether it was a “ last year’s bonnet,” or a “ this 
year’s bonnet,” the trimmings, the lining, the style ; and then the mous- 
seline-de-laine, and its flouncing or no-flouncing, its braid or binding, its 
precise colour to a shade, and when it was bought, with the price! “ Hea- 
vens!” you exclaim, “ Where and how did you learn all this?” “Why! 
was it not easy to see, at a glance?” Anda glance was all, but it was 
enough to enable a genius of this order to “take stock’’ forthwith. 

Men are accustomed to “take stock” of each other in like manner, 
though not to the same extent of the “trimmings.” They are rather dis- 

to judge each other’s character by their manners, conduct, and con- 
versation. Dress affords but a small index to character in men ; though 
in the fop the test is almost unfailing. There is no hypocrisy about the 
fop : he does not conceal his vanity ; the very essence of the fop is, that 
he shows himself off. As the vain peacock spreads abroad its tail-feathers, 
80 does he strut about, flourish his scented gloves and his cane, exhibit his 
rings, expose his studs and his embroidered vest,—every movement saying, 
“ Behold what a fine fellow amI!’’ You can take stock of such a fellow 
in acrack. Take him without his plumage, and you will find him gene- 
rally a very small bird. He dwindles down into the veriest pigmy of a 
man. The fop clothes his thoughts in coats and waistcoats of the newest 
cut, and is a man only to the extent to which the tailor has made him 


one. 

Some “ take stock” of each other by the voice. The mark of the best 
society is thus described in Cecil: “It was not your dress, it was not your 
manners, by which I knew you. The young gentleman who comes from 
Bond Street to tune our piano is quite as affable, and much more dressy. 
No ; it was your voice,—it was the hypocritical modulation of your voice 
that satisfied me you had moved in the best society. I saw that you were 
‘a most delicate monster ;’ that you had a voice for me and another for 
Annie,—a third for the pony,—a fourth for the lodge-keeper : there was 
nothing natural about you.” And thus the clever young lady “ takes 
stock” of the Fine Gentleman. 

Some take stock of each other by the smile. A man attempts to laugh 
heartily when there is nothing to laugh at ; you see at once that the laugh 
is an imposition, and that the pretended laugher is a hypocrite. There is 
nothing hearty or natural in the sound ; it is a cut-and-dry sort of thing, 
always ready at command, but not genuine. You cannot help taking 


stock of such a person, the smile or the laugh at once puts you on your’ 


guard. 
Napoleon had an odd fancy of judging men by the nose. He used to 
say—‘ Strange as it may appear, when I want any good head-work done, 
I choose a man, provided his education has been suitable, with a long 
nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well as his lungs 
and heart, cool and clear. In my observations of men, I have almost in- 
variably found, a long nose and head go together.” There are, however, 
multitudes of exceptions to this rule. 

Cambacéres, one of Napoleon’s councillors, took stock of Wellington 
after his own way. This Cambacéres was one of the most distinguished 
— ofhis day. After the entry of the allied army into Paris, he 

vited the duke to one of his splendid dinners. A particularly recherché 
dish was served up, of which Wellington partook, and Cambacéres, after 
watching him with interest, expressed a hope that he found the dish a 
able. “Oh, it is very good,” replied the duke, “but I really do not care 
what I eat.” «“ !” exclaimed the host, as he started back and 
dropped his fork ; «don’t care what you eat! What did you come here 
for. n?”’ Cambacéres, doubtless, set the duke down for a consummate 
fool in matters of cookery. 

Some take stock of those whom they meet by their head. Phrenologists, 
often t bores, are fond ofthis. They are for ever reading bumps, and pro- 

character. They will measure your head with a pair of callipers, 
and set down in columns on a piece of paper the intellectual faculties, 
that you are possessed of. They will soon cast them up for you, and strike 
an average, pretending to tell how you will act under such and such cir- 
cumstances. There may be something in it. At all events, men are apt 
—even eam ye phrenologists—to read each other by the head. Cole- 
ridge, when he first saw Hazlitt as a boy, was struck by his beautiful fore- 
head : he said to his father—‘“ During the last half-hour I have been con- 

“a a nie a 
mode stock is by the face. All are physiogno- 
mists, more or less, and judge one another by the features. Of gus 
sion of the face we say, that it is “radiant with -nature ;” of another, 
“he has ill-temper written in every feature of his face.” “Very pretty, 
bat a fool,” is not an uncommon award. But faces are very deceptive. 
Lord Byron said of Ali Pacha, one of the most cruel and sanguinary of 
despots, that he was “by far the mildest-looking old gentleman 

he had ever conversed with.” 

m take stock of men by their manners. “He is quite the gentle- 
man.” Manners make the man, is a current maxim in many quarters. 
In others, dress makes the man ; and a well-dressed man is, prima facie, 
I ng fellow. But this is a low estimate. Conversation is the test 

others. It was said of Johnson, who was no dresser, that one could not 
converse with him for five minutes under a porch without discovering him 


to be a man of superior intelli Conversation is atest. Let a stu- 
pid man hold his e, and he may pass for wise ; but let him open his 
mouth and speak, and, lo! you “ take stock” of him forthwith. 


How quick your sharp rogue is at taking stock of his dupe. The fellow 


the gross of n spectacles must have read on 
} epleny o4 ft any lee Be in the fatal Meander-cnd Neniing great- 
coat, and marked him for his own. And the vicar, who suffered himself, 
in his wisdom and experience, to be cheated out of his horse, must have 
been taken stock of in a like summary and successful manner by the Cos- 


mogony man, 

t at taking stock of themselves. If we could 
buy 2 ee ease for what they are really worth, and sell them at the price 
they set upon themselves, handsome fortunes might be made. - 

Lamartine, the really clever Frenchman, in one of his books, sets himself 
up upon an altar, to be admired and paid homage to, “as the model for 
young men!” This is modest. : 

There are, also, some who take stock of nations. Thus Le Sage of the 
English :;--‘ Certainly,” says he, “ the English people are the most mise- 
rable in the world, with liberty, wealth, and three meals a day.” 





MANCHESTER, BY A MANCHESTER MAN. 


“Manchester, your Royal Highness!” was Brummell’s exclamation to 
the Prince of Wales, when his regiment had been ordered there—“ only 
think of Manchester!” And he rushed away, and sold out, The Beau 
did wisely, and the defenders of our country sustained no loss. He who 
could worship a cravat, as the poor Hindoo falls down before his cross- 
legged idol, could not have survived in the atmosphere of devil’s dust, 
smokey furnaces, and sooty chimneys: he who all but fainted when Lady 
Mary was helped to cabbage, would have died out bodily by the side of a 
Manchester dowager of five-and-twenty stone. 

It is recorded by the veracious Hollingworth, that about the year 520 a 
giant called Sir Tarquin, held the castle of Manchester, and kept the 
neighbourhood in continual terror, till he was slain by Sir Launcelot de 
Lake, one of King Arthur’s knights. It was currently reported that this 
ferocious monster had a little child for his breakfast every morning. Now, 
so far as we can discover, Southerns seem still to have a shrewd suspicion 
that Sir Tarquin’s appetite survives among us. Gentle reader, believe it 
not. Manchester mill-owners, be assured, have not little children dished 
up at their tables, like so many nicely-browned sucking pigs. They are 
veritable men with veritable wives, who dine off food befitting Christian 
people. It rarely happens now-a-days that an unfortunate operative is 
accidentally drawn between the cylinders of their machinery, and at the 
week’s end put dowa to the bill. 

It is, however, a melancholy truth, sanctioned by the infallible anthori 
of the Times newspaper, that we are not a polished people ; and the small 
modicum of politeness that we ever had was consumed, in public estima- 
tion, at the Ingersoll banquet. Our breeding to begin with, somehow, is 
of a hybrid character ; and the Manchester school, of which so much has 
been said, is not one in which there is an extra charge of two-pence for 
manners. Liverpool is placed invidiously by our side ; and it cannot be 
denied that in popular opinion it is our superior in the courtesies and 
amenities of life. Have you never heard of the old stage-coachman who 
gravely described his “ insides” as “a Liverpool gentleman, a Manchester 
man, a Bolton chap, and a Wigan fellow’—giving us, very unconsciously, 
our several ranks in the scale of emrey & Still, if you strip off the 
rough rind of the Manchester cocoa-nut, there will be found a large mea- 
sure of the genuine milk of human kindness : beneath the Manchester sur- 
face there are sterling qualities, which peradventure might not pale by 
the side of the somewhat ostentatious glitter of Liverpool, and might not 
shrink from a comparison with the frigid affectation of well-bred society. 

To define a gentleman is almost as impossible as to define an abstract 
idea. Nor is it easy to describe him in a few words, The Irishman’s no- 
tion is characteristic. ‘ A raal gintleman is one that never arned a ha’- 
porth for himself or any one belonging to him.’ “ He’s a gentleman,” 
said a witness at Thurtell’s trial—‘‘ he keeps a gig.”” And not very long 
ago we heard ourselves a graplic description of one from a country lad in 

estmorland : 

“Do you know the Rev. Mr. Johnson?’ we inquired of a ploughboy 
we overtook on the road: “he lives somewhere hereabouts, does he not ?” 

“ Mr. Johnson ?—ay, ay ; I ken him gay weel,”’ was the answer. “ He 
lodges wi’ our folk.” 

“ Well, and what kind of a man is Mr. Johnson ?”’ we asked further. 

“ Oh, he’s quite a gentleman, sir—a eee pentane. 

“ Now, what makes you say that, my lad? What do you mean by a gen- 
tleman ? How is Mr. Johnson one in particular ?”’ 

“ Well,” replied the boy, scratching his head as if to recal the insepara- 
ble accidents or the differentia of the animal——“ well, he we-ars a watch, 





an’ he ligs (lies) by his-sel’ !’’* 

The lad’s definition, it is true, was not complete : we fear many a man 
wears a watch and sleeps alone, who is nothing better than a member of 
the swell mob; and may there not be many a Brummell whois every whit 
as worthless ? 

If we view Manchester historically, we do not find it a mushroom of 
yesterday. It has occupied a prominent place in the annals of our coun- 
try from the earliest period. Our “lively and ingenious antiquarian,” as 
Gibbon styles him, Mr. Whitaker, is adventurous enough, in his history of 
the town, to plunge into the abyss of an early century before the Christian 
era. However, not to go back so far, it is quite clear that the site of mo- 
dern Manchester was an important Roman station during Agricola’s com- 
mand in Britain. It was called Mancunium, or Mancenion. The word is 
variously derived by our antiquaries ; we believe, however, that there was 
an ancient British term, man, or maen, signifying a rock, and that it 
formed the root of the various appellations of our town. Manchester 
therefore signifies a camp on a rock ; and local names, combined with the 
nature of the ground, confirm the supposition. After the Romans had left 
the island, the fortress of Manchester was strongly garrisoned by the Sax- 
ons ; and it is related by the chroniclers that the neighbourhood was the 
scene of desperate conflicts between that body and the knights of King 
Arthur. In the reign of Edwin, the district submitted to the Saxon rule ; 
and a lord of that nation, residing in Manchester, dispensed justice accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day—ducking scolding ladies, elevating refrac- 
tory youths in the pillory, and hanging any one who said he did amiss. 
In the invasion of the Danes (870), ‘‘ Manigceastre,” says Hollingworth, 
“was almost destroyed.” On the Norman Conquest, William did not for- 
get the town: he made a present of it, with a great part of the county, to 
William of Poictou. Robert de Gralley, the third lord of Manchester after 
William, was one of the mailed asserters of our liberty at Runnymede. As 
we descend in history, successive barons bore themselves bravely at Cressy, 
in the wars of the Roses, and at Bosworth field. The history of Manches- 
ter is closely associated with the progress of the Reformation; and the 
town was rs 1s by the Christian heroism of some eminent martyrs in 
the reign of Mary.t In the civil wars under Charles it bore its part; at 
the Restoration it joined in the general rejoicing ; and it tolled the death- 
knell to the hopes of the Stuarts in 1745. Thenceforward it has been the 
centre of many well-known national movements. Its voice has rarely 
been silent ; whether embodied in the bray of the donkey, or the roar of 
the lion, or the notes of the nightingale, we do not pretend to say. So 
that you must give dingy Manchester, as you would a certain sooty gen- 
tleman, its due : if novi homines ourselves, we are “ citizens of a no mean 


city.” 

it is, however, by its commercial enterprise rather than its historical 
associations that Manchester is signalized. From the earliest period it 
seems to have exhibited an aptitude for manufacture. In the reign of Ed- 
ward II., Kuerden says that there was a mill there for woollen cloths. Un- 
der Edward III., who married Philippa of Hainault, Flemish manufactur- 
ers settled in the town in considerable numbers, bringing with them far 
more skill than the English had . In a well-known statute, 33 
Henry VIII, Manchester is described as “ well-inhabited, distinguished 
for its trade, both in linens and woollens.” It is not supposed, however, 
that the manufacture of cotton, which now forms so extensive a branch of 
our trade, was known in England before the close of the sixteenth century. 
Chaucer habits his knight in fustian ; but it must have come from abroad. 
Nor indeed had the cotton manufacture risen from its cradle a hundred 
years ago. The machinery wen ed on it, if it deserved the name, was 
almost as rude as that used by the Hindoo. But about the middle of the 
last century, the operatives themselves began to exercise their inventive 
faculties on its improvement. Men did not, as now, work together in large 
masses ; they were mostly employed at their homes. They had therefore 
more time for study and practical observation ; they could elaborate im- 

rovements step by step at their leisure ; they had also strong personal 
fnoontivel to pursue experiments which might tend to lighten their man- 


* He sleeps alone. 

+ In the library of Chetham College there is a small black letter volume which 
contains a letter from John Bradford to his mother in Manchester, written just 
before his martyrdom. : 
nd retane't glen fr penn ofthe pmsl quar soul oe eset 

wearing in r persons 0 primest quality, ng the Kni, 
in Chaucer thus ted :— . 3 


ha 
Of fustian he wered a gipon, 
All besmotrid with his habergion. 
Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
But it seems they were all foreign commodities, as may appear by their modern 











names.—Dr. Fuller’s Worthies of England. 





ual labour. Thus a series of 


gressive inventions followed, each advane- 
ing a step beyond those w 


had preceded it, till the whole manufactur- 


, | ing system had reached its present state of perfection.* 


Little more than sixty years since (writes Mr. Baines, in 1836), every thread 
used in the manufacture of cotton, wool, worsted, flax, throughout the world, 
was spun singly by the fingers of the spinner, with the aid of that classical in- 
strument, the domestic spinning-wheel. In 1767, an eight-handed spinster 
sprung from the genius of Hargraves ; and the jenny, with still increasing 
powers, made its way into common use, in spite of all opposition. Two years 
afterwards, the more wonderful invention of Wyatt, which claims a much ear- 
lier origin, but which had disappeared, like a river that sinks into a subter- 
raneous channel, and now rose again under the fortunate star of Arkwright, 
claimed yet higher admiration, as founded on principles of more extensive ap- 

lication. Five years later, the ha py thou ht of combining the principles of 
hese two inventions, to produce a third much more efficient than either, struck 
the mind of Crompton, who, by a perfectly original contrivance, effected the 
union. From twent pen this machine was brought, by more finished 
mechanism, to admit of a hundred spindles, and thus to exercise a Briarean 
wer. Kelly relinquished the toilsome method of turning the machine by 
and, and yoked to it the strength of the rapid Clyde. Watt, with the subtler 
and more potent agency of steam, moved an iron arm that never slackens or 
tires, and whirled round four hundred ame in a single machine. Finally, 
to consummate the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinner, and leaves the ma- 
chine to its own infallible guidance. So that, in the year 1833, several thou- 
sand spindles may be seen in a single room, revolving with inconceivable ra- 
idity, with no hand to urge their progress, or to guide their operations— 
en ng out, twisting, and winding up as many thousand threads, with unfail- 
ing precision, indefatigable patience and strength,—a scene as magical to the 
eye which is not familiarized with it, as the effects have been marvellous in aug- 
menting the wealth and population of the country.t 

What a marvellous retrospect does the last peuieny present to us, as 
illustrating the progress of mechanical invention. The soil had grown 
its cotton and flax, the worm had spun its silk, the sheep had produced 
its wool since the deluge ; and yet your great-grandmother had not im- 
proved on the art of Penel in spinning and weaving. Your antique 
relative might have been the housewife described by Virgil— 

Primum 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minerva. 


The distaff of Sir Toby is to be found in the lumber-room of any Lanca- 
shire house a century old.t Now, millions of caren are whirling round 
without the intervention of the hand, each gathering round it its thread, 
as though endowed with volition and will. Millions of shuttles are shoot- 
ing backwards and forwards through their warps, impelled by a mechani- 
cat contrivance as accurate in its aim as that of the best marksman. 
Again, fire and water are coeval with man; but steam slumbered between 
them, at least for any practical purpose, till lately, when those “old 
wranglers” did “make peace to do man service.” A century ago our 
heavy goods were carried on the backs of pack horses; and those noble 
animals, with their burdens, still adorn many a Lancashire sign-board. 
Goods weighed by pounds were conveyed over almost impassable roads 
at the rate of three miles an hour. Now, the grunting, snorting horse of 
iron thunders from one corner of our land to another, dragging hundreds 
of tons behind it at the rate of thirty miles an hour, seemingly with as 
much ease as the boy drags his go-cart. The changes of the last —, 
will not lose by comparison with the wild fictions of eastern romance, 
we allow art to perform in a series of years what the magician could effect 
ina moment. And if you are willing to believe that most of these inven- 
tions have sprung from, or had reference to, Manchester, you may per- 
chance be more merciful in your strictures on the town, and think twice 
before you turn up your south-country nose at your benefactors. Man- 
chester is somewhat too important, believe us, and somewhat too weighty, 
naso suspendere adunco. § 

It is not, however, the manufacturing of the raw material that consti- 
tutes the distinctive business called “the Manchester trade.” The town, 
no doubt, contains many factories, but comparatively few are now built 
there. The person who intends to invest his capital in a mill finds other 

laces more convenient for his purpose. In Manchester the rates are 
high, the operatives are more independent of their employers, water is 
deficient, and the haziness of the atmosphere necessitates the burning of 
more gas. Our distinctive trade consists in purchasing goods from the 
manufacturer and selling them to the retail dealer. The town is a mighty 
reservoir for the cloths of Oldham, Rochdale, Ashton, Stockport, Hyde, 
Bolton, Blackburn, Preston, and all the other manufacturing districts ; 
and these it distributes by thousands of rills into every nook of our land 
—nay to every corner of the habitable globe. 

But come, and see for yourself. The day is fine—for Manchester ; and 
a short walk may assist your digestion. Look at that dingy building. It 
is afounéry. We would not venture to take you into it: the commotion 
within might derange, would certainly astonish your weak nerves, On 
those premises are wrought leviathan steam-engines, gigantic water-wheels, 
unfathomable boilers, and railway bridges warranted to last for ever— 
some for our own country, others for Calcutta, others for St. Petersburg, 
and others for Australia. Perhaps the hammer you hear from a distance 
is elaborating a machine for “the diggings.” Come, just peep through 
this door. Sce tho-e stalwart workmen, with bare arms and sooty faces— 
some swinging ponderous hammers, others working the iron with a more 
skilful touch ; while bellows are blowing, and fires are blazing, and sparks 
are flying as unheeded as though each man had the hide of a rhinoceros. 
Virgil drew on his imagination as he described Vulcan’s mechanics at 
their daily work, but he did not excecd the reality of our day :— 


The shop resounds, the panting bellows blow, 
The flames ascend, the bars of metal glow, 
And the great anvil rings with mauy a blow. 
Here Tom and Dick and Joe, with sleeves upralled 
And naked chests, the gis iron mould. 
Fire, air, and water, all their powers combine 
To forge an engine for the Midland line— 
More powerful than the bolts the Thunderer hurled. 
In coliens ages, o’er a trembling world. 
Eneid, viii., 432. Modernized Translation. 


But passing on, we come to another building of a different appearance 
and structure. It is eight stories high, and seems to stretch the whole 
length of the street. That is what we call a factory. Nearly two thou- 
sand operatives are employed in it ; strong arms, and nimble fingers, and 
active minds are in constant exercise there. But we will not enter. The 
rattle is too loud for refined ears ; the smell of oil is perceptible to acute 
olfactory organs; and the sight of so many girls en deshabille might 
shock your notions of propriety. 

But we emerge into Piccadilly. Look round the Infirmary-square, and 
down Market-sircet ; walk up Mosley-street, and into Peter-street ; on 
every side we see buildings which rival in architecture the palaces of 
Venice. These are what we term warehouses, and in them is carried on 
“‘ the Manchester trade,” properly so called. See that enormous edifice : 
it is a large shipping house ; it is exclusively in theforeign trade. There 
is scarcely on the habitable globe a rock where a cormorant has perched, 
or a jungle which an Indian has penetrated, that does not contain goods 
exported by that firm. Probably its “ ventures”—its “floating” capital 
—amount to a couple of hundred thousand pounds; and yet, for any 
anxiety we can discover on the faces of the proprietors, they might not 





* Few articles of manufacture are more economically used than cotton, or pos- 
sess a more general application. Its finest qualities, of the Sea Island class, 
are worked into lace and muslin of the most beautiful texture ; other qualities, 
Egyptian, New Orleans, and Boweds, are made into cambrics and calicoes for 
printing, into shirtings, sheetings, and fustians ; but East India cotton is rarely 
used alone, except for the lowest purposes, because of its general inferiority, 
and it is commonly disposed of in adulteration. After the spinner and manufac- 
turer have wrought all the fibres of cotton which they can control into yarn and 
cloth, there remains a —- of waste incontrovertible into those products ; 
and this waste has long been one of the valuable materials very extensively used 
by the paper-maker, to be sere sere to literary purposes.—A Lecture 
upon Cotton, &c., delivered at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, Prince Albert 
in the chair, by Thomas Bazley, Esq., president of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, &c. 

+ Baines’s History of the Cotton Manufacture. 


¢ Sir And. Why, would that have mended my hair? 

Sir To. Past on ; for thou seest, it will not curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough! does ’t not? 

Sir To. Excellent ; it hangs like flax on a distaff; and I ene to see a house- 
wife take thee between her legs, and spin it off— Twelfth Night. 


. * . King- 
During the year 1851, the consumption of cotton wool in the United 

don was Spwatts of 760 millions of pounds weight, or nearly 700 > 
uantity consumed by the domestic trade of a century and a half pre — a 

The actual workers in all departments of its manufacture are now ig mens 
million and a quarter ; but including their families, there are D ms oo 
three millions and a half of our fellow-subjects, or one-eighth of The pep a 
of the United Kingdom, dependent upon it for subsistence. -. - - P pote: A 
cotton manufactures amounted last year to thirty million poun oy as. wt 
the beneficial importance of this industry to the national bape vababis tr Gan 
of the Exchequer om perhepe, = = —_ lee a artis ag y yin t 

of the single v le u , aged 
moe entriene one fourth vam ofthe whole mene nee i 4 
ceeding twelve millions ds sterling per annum, in taxes ve e =“ me 
the state,—the territorial area required for the pursuit an Pe on < - 

trade certainly not exceeding the one-hundredth part of ace 0 

United Kingdom.—Bazley’s Lecture. 
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amount to a couple of hundreds. Those insurance offices are mighty pro- 


yocates of appetite, and admirable promoters of sleep. It might seem to 
you as difficult to manage this establishment as to manceuvre an army of 
a hundred thousand men ; but it is nothing of the kind. One active fellow 
presides over the China trade, another over that to Calcutta, another over 
that to Western Africa, another over that to the South Sea Islands—each 
with his staff of assistant: and his separate ledger ; so that the enormous 
machinery is tarning round day by day almost without noise ; and pro- 
bably the head of the house is lounging at his country seat, or legislating 
for the nation in the House of Commons. 

But here is an old-fashioned Manchester warehouse in the home trade ; 
and if you please we will walk through it. You are in no danger what- 
ever, be assured ; only take care lest you be smothered in a bale of blan- 
kets, or receive on your corns the hob-nailed shoes of a porter with three 
hundred weight on his back. What rent, do you suppose, the proprietor 

ays for this building] It is somewhere between a thousand and fifteen 
fandred a year (pounds sterling)—a nice little fortune in a small com- 
pass, is it not? See, there is the packing room—the infallible thermome- 
ter of the state of trade. If this dungeon-looking place is still, the whole 
warehouse is dull, and the proprietor is in the dumps. But now everything 
is in a bustle ; men are working the hydraulic press; porters are groaning 
under heavy bales; clerks are perambulating with note-books in their 
hands ; waggons, or as they are termed lorries, with large lazy-looking 
horses and lumpy drivers, are standing at the door, each in its turn re- 
ceiving pack after pack, till the whole is made up, and rolls away like 
a moving mountain. The goods department at the Bank Top Station re- 
ceives it, and it is soon dashing away at the rate of five-and-twenty miles 
an hour to some large retail dealer in the south of England. — 

You observe that there are half a dozen stories in the building ; each 
for the most part contains a distinct species of goods. Here are callicoes 
from the finest “ Horrocks and Miller,” which would not gall the skin of 
the most delicate damsel, to the coarsest “ Haslingden,”’ which are pur- 
chased for the union workhouse. See pyramids of linsey-wolseys, to enve- 
lope the expansive lower proportions of lusty old wives, and an infinite 
variety of fustians to creak on the dorsal extremities of navvies and rail- 
way porters. Here we mark a cotton velvet fit for a duchess—so delicate 
that only an experienced eye can distinguish it from a silk,—and there a 
useful gingham for the factory girl as she plies her daily work. What 
mountains of blankets, hot and heavy as Etna! What masses of counter- 

anes, ponderous enough to have smottered the giants! What tons of 
mH shining in as many colours as the rainbow! All these are wait- 
ing, in Manchester phrase, to be “turned over’’—in other words, to be- 
converted into the current coin of the realm or a bill at three months’ 
date,—to be succeeded by other bales of similar materials as large as 
themselves. 

But be still a moment. Look at those two persons who are engaged in 
earnest conversation there. They are a buyer and a salesman deep ina 
commercial fencing match. The customer has a Quakerish cut about 
him, and his eye steals over the patterns they are inspecting with a sort 
of feline sharpness. The salesman watches his movements without appear- 
ing to do so, and coquets with feints as plausible as those of the most ex- 

rt angler when he casts his fly before the fish’s nose. _ There is no beat- 
ng down prices—that would be beneath the dignity of a first-class house. 
But many delicate manceuvres are going on. how the salesman 
draws the fabric betwean his fingers, to show its strong enduring quality! 
How he tosses it carelessly over to give effect to its lights and shades! 
Hear him throwing in at appropiate intervals that “it makes up beauti- 
fully!” that “large quantities of it have been sold!’ that “it is entirely 
of a new design!’ that “it must take largely throughout the country!” 
The semi-Quaker begs to think for himself; he is, however, inclined to 
Haare ed for a moment he seems, by a species of mental arithmetic, to 

“ taking stock’’ of his shop at home ; another glance at the goods, and 
he has made up his mind. The salesman takes out his note-book and marks 
down the order with an almost imperceptible smile of triumph. He has 
hooked the big trout. 

But come along, we will just take a bird’s-eye view of another ware- 
house. It is of a different character from that we have left. It is in the 
fancy trade ; indeed it deals in every thing. From this top story you 
have a general glance at what is going on. Some two hundred persons 
are busily — on the premises, and the goods you see before you 
are insured to the amount of a hundred thousand pounds, There is 
scarcely an article which the retail dealer may not purchase in this ware- 
house. Here are your sorts! from a box of pins to a Brussels carpet ; 
from the finest lace to the coarsest checks ; from the richest satins to the 
roughest dimities ; from the choicest shawls to a flannel petticoat ; from 


did enough for a duke, and he lives very magnificently at the rate of some 











a ribbon to a staylace ; from babies’ caps to wide-awakes ; from parasols 
to straw bonnets ; from whalebone to walking-sticks. Do you ask whether 
they keep lucifer matches? Most probably they do; that pleasant look- 
ing man there is ready to give you any information you require. 
But you inquire about the style of men whose daily lives are spent in 
this buying and selling. Of course there is a variety of specimens, but 
our model Manchester man—your type of the class—is a peculiar being. 
e does not know the meaning of the term abstraction ; he views every- 
thing in the concrete. He has no idealities ; historic associations are un- 
intelligible to him. His figures are not imaginative, but arithmetical. 
Even fancy goods he views through the medium of real and tangible. He 
reduces everything to sight and touch. His poetry is not to “clothe 
whate’er the mind admires and loves, in language and in numbers,” but 
arms and legs in calicoes and fustians. The blood of all the Howards is to 
him but so much crimson fluid, of about the same value as the red ink 
into which he is dipping his pen. 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more. 


If he examined the coat in which Nelson died at Trafalgar, he would won- 
der whether it were of West of England or Bradford manufacture. Of the 
Duke’s despatch-box he would say, that it was worth so much as “old 
materials.” Over the blanket disgorged by the boa-constrictor he would 
soliloquize, that it had been damaged fifty per cent. If told of the mar- 
vels of Aladdin’s lamp he would inquire whether it were gilt or bronzed. 
If he had heard old Dowton describing, with all the unction of Falstaff 
himself, how the “ misbegotten knaves in Kendal green let drive at him,” 
he would have wondered whether the green was fast-coloured dye or not. 
If he saw the mummy of Potiphar’s wife, he would pronounce oracu- 
larly that the wrapper was flax, not cotton. He is a literal, practical 
prosaic being. You have heard of the person who was awoke by his wife 
one fine spring morning during their honeymoon, with a gentle pinch and 
the remark, “ My dear, the day is breaking!” when the unpoetical rogue 
turned over and made the grunting reply, “ Well, well, let it break—let it 
reak—it owes me nothing.” That was a Manchester man. 
. But we had almost forgotten that it is Tuesday, and as it is now near 
ec one we will just walk down Market-street to the place “ where 
H y: ants most do congregate,” and see what is called “ high change.” 
7 ub AoW are we to make our way down the street? you ask. How are we 
ri) 7 this brazen wall—this murus aheneus of backs? The para- 
Pimbo ai a up ; men of enormous bulk are standing with their arms a- 
the caer y . Ma path, as if the street were their own. Where are 
ite meow’ ? x" gts to become of ladies who are unfortunatly cast into 
tent + My dear fellow, you are a gallant man ; you subscribe to the 
Seka ane that “when ‘a lady is in the case, business must give 
p wes ut these manufacturers from the surrounding districts, who are 
now rye the state of trade and making their bargains in the open air, 
regard cotton twist as 4 more sublime production than the most interest- 
eo aga ~— knight-errant ever rescued from a Bluebeard. Capital! 
pr ag the | f hcetbese rah Way; one more effort and we shall cleave 
eo Eeahenans 6 ; “9 uman bodies. Jo triumphe ! we have reached 


Is it not a noble building? It will hold some fo ve thousa 
people, and without any great architectural eeuthedicna it is striking 7 
its spaciousness and general aspect. Large, however, as it is, it is now 
quite full. If you could perch yourself on the dome-light the crowds on 
the floor would resemble an ants’ nest in their density ‘and motion.—- 
Here are several engaged in a quiet conversation on ‘the prospects of 
next year’s cotton crop; here is one moving about near to pillar No. 4 
where he has arranged to meet a customer ; here is another threading his 
way through the press apparently in search of some one whom he expects 
to be on ’Change ; here is another standing still, quietly waiting for any 
matter of business which may turn up. Look at that group of foreigners 
consisting of a German, a Greek, a Russian, and a Jew: they are making 





several efforts to select the language that best suits them all, and after a 
trial or two they seem to have hit it. The great majority of those now in | 
the room are country manufacturers; and as each of them has several | 
hundred opetatives in his employment at home, you will not probably in 
80 small a compass meet with so many little princes anywhere on the face 
of the globe. What is the value, think you, of the contents of the room 
as itis? We meun not the mere flesh and blood materials—for to look at 
they would not fetch much in market ; but the propert represented by | 
>men. We dare not venture on the calculation. There you see a! 
dashing German ; he has his house in the neighbourhood, large and splen- 





ten thousand a year. Indeed, if we may whisper to you a secret, we con- 

fess that walking in the beautiful suburbs of Manchester, we are sometimes 

tempted to break the tenth commandment by coveting the splendid man- 

sions of these money-making, hairy-faced foreigners. But do just look at 

that man in a rusty black suit and dirty white neck-cloth. He is a manu- 

facturer from an adjacent district, and worth a plum. He does a little 

preaching, also, on his own account, in the neighbourhood where he re- 
sides; he mixes up texts of Scripture with hanks of yarn as he drives 
his bargains; and after all people are malicious enough to say that the 
wight who encounters him in trade must be wide awake; nay, they de- 
clare that occasionally, perhaps without his concurrence, his mill hands 
are worked beyond the time allowed by law. That comical antediluvian 
in long gaiters is a Rochdale millowner, and a very decent man after his 
fashion. He commenced business fifty years ago with a few dilapidated 
looms, and now he is worth his hundred thousand pounds. His mode of 
living at home is somewhat primitive for a person so wealthy. He and 
his wife take their meals in the kitehen, and the latter peels the potatoes 
on washing days. Every evening they have their cosy pipes together. 
The gentleman on your right, who is in easy conversation with his neigh- 
bour, is one of our richest and most respected Manchester merchants. If 
his assistance were asked for the promotion of any really useful object he 
would give his thousand pounds as readily asa peer would contribute ten. 
But observe that singular-looking man who is prowling about with steal- 
thy pace, and peering from one side to the other like a tamed tiger. You 
would not give six shillings for every rag upon him, and yet he is by the 
Exchange code of morality “a good man”—that is, as Shylock interprets 
it, “ sufficient”—worth half a millionof money. Men, my dear fellow, are 
measured here rather by what they have than by what they are. Human 
nature in the days of Horace is human nature here on market Mp 
quantum habeas, es. That person came up from the country a boy with- 
out a shirt to his back ; at seventy-five he owns mills, print-works, ware- 
houses—indeed, wealth unknown. He has invariably maintained a high 
character on Change, but we fear his heart has been twisted into a ball of 
yarn. His very appearance is that of a perambulating bale of goods—an 
animated cotton bag. By long habit of thought and action he might have 
been, like the heroes of Ovid, metamorphosed into the articles of his 
barter. Aristophanes represents Xanthias in The Frogs as “looking 
mustard-seed” at his opponents—Mr. Collier, in his notes on Shakspeare, 
just published, has restored a lost line, where a gallant gentleman is made 
to “ look babies” at the lady of his heart. We hear too of persons “ look- 
ing daggers” in their wrath. Our friend there “looks cotton twist.” 


To be concluded next week. 
——————.—— 


A HOLE IN THE LEATHER BAG. 


Two or three extracts from “ Our Honeymoon,” which is presumed to 
be the private journal of a Bride, have already been presented to our 
readers. Here is another of the young wife’s memoranda ; to which it 
may be necessary to premise that some slight accident having happened 
to their phaeton, they start home in a pony-chaise. “ Lotty,” being 
seized with a sudden fit of economy, determines to take their money-mat- 
ters into her own keeping : 


Well, we enjoyed the weather and the ride; and the time flew, and the 
evening approached, and we drew near to our destination. It was a day 
all to ourselves, without a single circumstance tocloud it. We arrived at 
our journey’s end as the dusk wassetting in. And I felt it had been the 
most economic day we had as yet passed, for Frederick is extravagant— 
in fact, I’m afraid its true what I’ve often heard dear Mamma say, that a// 
men are extravagant—the most economic day ; we had only stopped twice 
dining upon next to nothing, and promising ourselves—that is, I promised 
for both—to make it up at supper. 

We were shown to our apartments at theinn. “ All the luggage, Sir,” 
said the man bringing the things from the gig. 

“ Frederick, said I, “ the pouch—the”— 

“ A leather bag, Ma’am,” said another servant, bringing it at the same 
moment into the room. I took the bag, and—I could have fainted. There 
was not a farthing init. I felt myselfturn very pale, and couldn’t speak. 
Frederick took the bag from my hand; and at the bottom was worn a 
large ragged hole. 

“ Why, Lotty, where did you stow this in the gig?” and he almost 
laughed.’ 

o Why—I—I hung it as I thought at the side of the gig?” and— 
and”’— 

“ Yes, I see ; just where the wheel has caught it, and going round and 
round has worked a hole clean through and—to conclude, we’ve marked 
our way with guineas!” 

* * > 





* * J * * se 


Tuesday, May 21, 18—I never closed my eyes all night; or if I did— 
as I afterward told Fred.--I had better been awake, for I didn’t feel re- 
freshed but stunned. And to think that I should be so unfortunate ; that 
I should have placed that odious bag—but I had a feeling that some evil 
would come of it—placed it where the wheel should wear a hole in it, and 
I don’t know how many guineas—for I can’t get the number out of Fred 
—lost in the highway! I couldn’t get my thoughts off those guineas all 
night—the very night-light seemed to burn round like a guinea, as I lay 
awake, and almost in a fever, thinking what I should do, and watching it. 

Well, men are the strangest creatures! There is no knowing ’em 
There was I, ready to tear myself to bits with anxiety, quite, I may say, 
in a fever, and Fred. asleep all night as sound as any new-born baby ! 
The truth never struck me so strongly, so forcibly, I may say, before ; but 
—men are strange Creatures. So much money out of pocket, and to go 
fast asleep! , 

And then, I thought—for I liked to consider the brightest side of things 
--I thought, perhaps, Fred. went to sleep out'of compliment to me ; 
purely to spare my feelings. Yes!—-dear fellow? He wanted to convince 
me that he thought nothing of my carelessness--I mean of my misfortune 
—and so slept out of the purest kindness. I wished to think so ; but then 
I know he is constitutionally careless, as Mamma says—thinking of money 
only asdirt, when, as Mamma also says, it’s what people—that is, people 
who are anything at all—are made of! 

I lay and saw the first bit of daylight—heard the first bird’s chirrup ; 
and then the thought flashed like an inspiration upon me. Yes—I would 
immediately getup. Fred. would make no stir about the matter so late 
last night—was so determined upon that, that I could say nothing--but 
now, thought I, I'll be my own mistress. 

Whereupon, I withdrew myself in the gentlest way from bed,—not, in- 
deed,—and I did feel a pang at the thought—not that I need have taken 
so much trouble, Fred. seeming almost perversely to sleep the sounder for 
my rising—still I did get up, and, walking on tip-toes, went into Jose- 
phine’s room. 

How she could sleep, I couldn’t understand ; but there she was, I may 
say dead and buried in sleep, with no more thought of the lost money 
than of the last month’s moon. But that is so like servants. I thought I 





the poe. If he should bite us--that is, if he should bark and wake 
master 

“Silly creature! J saw no dog,” said I; though I wasn’t quite sure, 
and quite easy on the matter. ? 

Fortunately, the cook or housemaid, or somebody of the sort, met us: 
in the passage. “We're No. 10”—said Josephine with more presence 
of mind than I thought in her—“ going to take an early walk.” The 
woman stared at us as if we were ghosts, and without saying a word open- 
ed the door. 

There was not a soul stirring. “ You turned this way, Ma’am, I think ?” 
said Josephine leading on, and I following rather wishing myself in bed 
again—for it blew chilly 

“ You don’t think it will rain, Josephine?” and I paused. 

“ Quite the contrary,” said she, bustling on. “But if you please, Ma’am, 
we'd better make the best of our time and begin to look directly, for fear 
anybody should be afore us.” 

Although I knew it was absurd to expect to find anything so near the 
inn, still we went on, with our eyes austen every piece of ground, and so 
we went for more than half-an-hour, or an hour quite. 

“When do you think the hole in the bag was worked by the wheel, 
Ma’am ?” asked the stupid gir). 

“ How can I tell?” I cried almost out of patience. 

“ Because you know, Ma’am, if the hole was soon made—and the way 
the wheel turned round ané round, rubbing the bag, the hole must have 
soon come—why, we ought to be at the other end of the journey for any 
luck, because the money must have been lost close to the White Hart. As 
you come along, Ma’am, you didn’t hear anything drop?” 

“You stupid creature’’—for I began to be very vexed ; began to think 
it a little silly leaving my warm bed. 

“ Very well, Ma’am ; any way this is the road back. and now we’re 
quite in the open country ; and here, to be sure, in the fields are the but- 
tercups ; but I’m blessed if I see ever a guinea. The hole must have been 
made very early, Ma’am.” 

“ T’m afraid so,” I answered ; for—it was chilly, and I thought of my 
warm bed. 

“ How many guineas did you lose, Ma’am. ?” asked Josephine. 

“ What’s that to you?” for I was quite in a passion. “When you’ve 
picked up all that’s lost I'll tell you, and then you can go back again to 
bed. ” 


“Yes, Ma’am. Talking of bed, Ma’am, how would you have liked to 
have been born a skylark ; up and out, ani in the clouds there, singing 
away, with hardly a soul to listen to you. Here’s a guinea, Ma’am!” she 
cried with a scream, and I ran forward. “ No, it isn’t, Ma’am, only a bit 
of yellow chaney.” 

And so we went on and on, and with every step I felt the folly of going 
further. At last I sat down on a felled tree by the road-side. “ Josephine, 
I’m tired and a little hungry.”’ 

“That’s just like peony, SOO Josephine. “I tell you what, 
Ma’am—should you—there’s the smoke of a farm-house—should you like 
some rum-and-milk ?”’ 

« I'll return immediately,” I cried and with determination ; and a little 
ashamed of my goose-cap adventure, I turned back again. Josephine 
kept her path, running as hard as she could. After a little time, she came- 
back, overtaking me. 

“ There’s no rum-and-milk, Ma’am”—said the girl—“ but I’ve picked 
such sweet water-cresses, and I’d brought some biscuits !” 

I declare, I sat down and did enjoy those water-cresses and bis- 
cuits. 

We got back to our inn about seven. If, now, I thought—if I cam 
only get back, and Fred know nothing about it, what a tale to have 
against him! 

Well, we went up stairs—I stole into my room, and—would anybody 
believe it ?—there, just as I left him, was Fred fast asleep. It was plain 
enough anybody might have run away with me for what he’d have cared. 
Fast asleep. I looked at him for a minute, and really thought I should 
have cried. I didn’t. 

“There ’—thought I to myself—“ there, and you to know nothing 
about it.”’ 

“ Lotty, my love ’—said Fred-—“ where, in the name of the holy state 
—where have you been?” 

Well, I did el glad he’d missed me. “Been!” cried I. 

“ Been”—said he—“ why I’ve been a widower these four hours.” 

“Well, then I’ve been—like a good wife, I hope, anxious for her 
husband’s property —I’ve been to try to pick up some of those gui- 
neas ? 

“ What !” cried Fred. : 

“Some of those guineas we last night lost ’— 

“ Guineas!” and Fred shouted so with laughter that the bed shook again 
— Guineas, my darling! Halfpence! halfpence !’’ 


Kutpervial Parliament. 


THE EARLDOM OF PERTH. 
House of Lords, Thursday, June 7. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving the second reading of Drum- 
mond’s (Duke de Melfort’s) Restitution Bill, said he thought it necessa 
to state very briefly the nature of the measure. The object of the bi 
was to reverse the attainder of the Earls of Perth, who were attainted for 
the part they took in the rebellions of 1715 and 1745. Very soon after 
the accession of James I. to the throne of these realms, about the year 
1605. that Sovereign created a member of the family of Drummond 
of Perth, to him and to his heirs male. The fourth Earl of Perth became 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and had several sons, one of whom, James, 
adhered to the fortunes of the exiled family of the Stuarts, was engaged 
in the rebellion of 1715, and was by act of Parliament attainted. James 
had two sons, both of whom adhered to the Stuarts, and were engaged in 
the rebellion of 1745 ; they were attainted, but the eldest son died before 
the attainder came into effect, and the youngest son only was in fact at- 
tainted ; but this line became extinct, without issue male. The descen- 
dants of John, the next brother of the fourth Earl of Perth, then became 
heirs to the earldom. John had adhered to the Stuarts, but had not been 
engaged in the rebellion. He quitted Scotland, however ; a decree of for- 
feiture was passed which attainted him ; he migrated to France, and there 
he was created Duke de Melfort. The present heir to and claimant of the 
earldom of Perth was George, the fourth Duke de Melfort, who, some 
years ago—he believed in 1846—presented a petition setting forth his 
claims to the dignity. The petitioner alleged that the effect of attainder 
in Scotland was different from that of attainder in England, and that in 
Scotland no one was affected by the attainder but the very person,to whom 
the act of Parliament applied. The case came before the House of Lords 
when Lord Cottenham was Lord Chancellor. It was very carefully inves- 
tigated, and some doubt was entertained whether the view which was 
taken of the law on behalf of the Duke de Melfort—namely, that the at- 
tainder did not affect any one besides the very person to whom it was 
made to apply, was not correct. The question was argued at the bar very 
ably, but unsuccessfully. The Duke de Melfort succeeded fully in proving 








should never wake her ; and when I did, she jumped up, and opening her 
eyes and mouth was going to scream—as she afterwards told me--to 
scream “ thieves and murder,” as she was at that very minute, as in duty 
bound, dreaming of the lost property. 

“ If I didn’t think, ma’am,” said the girl, rubbing her eyes, “ that you 
and I was in a field together, and guineas were growing for all the 
world like buttercups, and we was picking ’em by lapsfulls,’’—and then 
she bustled out of bed. 

In three words I told-her what it was my intention to do; to go back 
some of the way at least—-and search for the dropt money. Coming in so 
late and going out so early, there might be a chance ; and I felt--though | 
I said nothing—that the girl’s dream of the growing guineas—(not that 
I’m superstitious, certainly not)—was very promising. . 

“ But where’s Master, Ma’am ?”’ asked Josephine, in a solemn whisper. 

“ He’s asleep,”’ said I, with my finger at my lips. . 

“La!” said Josephine, “ but you'll never go out without him?” I 
nodded yes, “ Well, why not?” said the testy creature—“ why not? Ten 
to one, Ma’am, that he never wakes, and you may find the money and 
come back and slip into bed again, and him never the wiser. 

It was not a time to rebuke her—so I let her talk, the more so, as the 
more she talked the more she hurried to dress herself. So I slipped back 
into my room and I listened—I crept back again to the bed-side—I looked 
between the bed-curtains—and positively there was Frederick just as I 
left him—fast asleep. I really do think I never dressed myself so fast in 
all my days. It was not the work of five minutes and—s¢zl/ he slept. I 
wrapped myself well up, and I was stealing out of the room when I heard 
him wake. I paused—I crept back again to the bed and—no, he had 
never moved ; he was still fast asleep. Suddenly wrapping my shawl 
tight about me—not that I felt hurt much,—though I couldn’t help think- 
ing that J shouldn’t have slept so under the circumstances. Nevertheless, 
men—but, I thought, it’s no matter. 

I met Josephine in the passage. “La, Ma’am,” said she, “if nobody 


his descent and title ; but the House of Lords were of opinion that the at- 
tainder was a complete bar to succession, just as it would have been in an 
English case. His noble and learned friend (Lord Lyndhurst) suggested, 
however, at the time, whether this was not a case in which it might be fit- 
ting to ask Her Majesty to give her consent to the removal of the bar 
created by the attainder. This was in 1848 or 1849, and the subject then 
dropped ; but it had since been revived ; and, Her Majesty having graci- 
ously consented that the attainder should be reversed, he (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) had laid the present bill on the table with that object. Of course, 
the measure would not restore the Duke de Melfort to any of the estates 
of his ancestors, for his right to them would be barred by lapse of time 
over and over again, but it would enable him to claim the honours and 
dignities of the earldom of.Perth. 

Lord LYNDHURST wished to say a very few words on the subject of 
this bill. The question to which his noble and learned friend had alluded 
had beeu considered with most earnest attention by their lordships, and it. 
was argued on the part of the plaintiff that, by the operation of Scottish 
law, the attainder did not attach to the plaintiff. A case decided (as we 
understood) by Lord Hardwicke was relied upon in support of this view ; 
but, after a long argument, Lord Cottenham and himself (Lord Lyndburst) 
were clearly of opinion that that case had no application to the one before 
them, and that the claim of the Duke de Melfort was absolutely barred by 
the attainder. The Heuse of Lordy, therefore, decided against the claim. 
He (Lord Lyndhurst) suggested, however, as his noble and learned friend 
had mentioned, the propriety of an application to the Crown on the part 
of the Dake de Melfort, for the purpose of obtaining a reversal of 
the attainder, and it was with great satisfaction he had heard that Her 
Majesty had been advised by his noble friends opposite to interpose, with 
her usual benevolence and liberality, for the purpose of restoring the ho- 
nours of this family. He need scarcely inform their lordships that the 
family of Drummond was one of the most illustrious and ancient families 





should be up! And upon my word, I do think, they keep a big dog in 


in Scotland. One member of the family was so celebrated for his extra- 
ordinary military valour and prowess that, having accidentally fallen as @. . 
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into the hands of Edward L., that King directed that public thanks- 


givings should be offered for his capture. The individual upon whom the | 
earldom of Perth was conferred was a person of great accomplishments ; | 
he was appointed by his Sovereign to negotiate a treaty of with the | 


Court of Spain, and he discharged the duty with so much skill and talent 
that he was rewarded with the earldom. During the troubles in the 
reign of Charles I. one of the Drummonds accompanied the gallant Mon- 
trose in his extraordinary and chivalrous expeditions, and afterwards he 
and his son suffered great persecution from Cromwell in consequence of 
their steady adherence to the Royal cause. It was not to be supposed 
that a family so distinguished for their loyalty would, at the time of the 
Revolution, desert their ancient Sovereigns. They adhered to the fortunes 
of the exiled Stuarts—relinquishing their stations in some instances, and 
exposing their lives in the service of that unfortunate house. At the bat- 


tle of Culloden one of them was severely wounded, and afterwards escaped | and the 95th, forming the 2d Infantry Brigade. Lieut.-Col, Bloomfield 
into France. A hundred years had now passed away since these events ; | commands the Royal Artillery, Lieut.-Col. Vicars the Sappers and Miners, 


the line of princes to whom this family had so chivalrously adhered had 


become extinct ; and there was no longer any reason to doubt the allegi- | command of Lord Seaton, Lieut.-Col. B. Wood being Assistant Adjutant- 
ance of any member of the family to the reigning Sovereign. The history | General, and Colonel Torrens Assistant-Quartermaster-General. Thus it 


of this family, indeed, afforded the strongest guarantee for their future 
loyalty and their steadfast obedience to their Sovereign: and he hoped 
that, under these circumstances, their lordships would give a unanimous 
vote in support of the second reading of this bill. (Hear.) 

Lord BROUGHAM expressed his entire approval of the bill. He ap- 
proved of it, he said, upon this ground among others,—that in doing an 
act of justice to the noble claimant it did no injustice to any other person. 
He used the word justice—because although it was true that it was an act 
of kindness and grace on the part of Her Majesty, he thought at the same 
time that it was nothing less than justice to that noble individual. He 
could not help remarking in one word, that there were other cases which 
stood precisely in the same situation as the present, in which a similar 
concession might justly be made. 

Lord CAMPBELL protested against the Jacobite tone of the speech of 
the noble and learned lord (Lord Lyndburst). He (Lord Campbell) ad- 
mired as much as his noble and learned friend could do the chivalry of 
those who stuck by the family of the Stuarts, but he could never forget 
that that family was rightly and justly dethroned. He hoped that his 
noble and learned friend, in his admiration of the clans who adhered to 
the Stuarts, did not mean to throw any slur on the clans who supported 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, and helped to place the House of 
Hanover on the throne. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that the present claimant had served 
Her Majesty for many years with great credit to himself, and had, there- 

fore, given a practical proof of his personal loyalty, in addition to that 
traditional loyalty which his noble and learned friend had ascribed to him. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


IMPRISONMENT OF BRITISH COLOURED SEAMEN IN S. C. 
Tuesday, June 14. 


Lord BEAUMONT having moved for the copies of correspondence con- 
nected with this subject, 


The Earl of CLARENDON had been greatly pleased with the tone of | yesterday, as you passed from one set of tents to another you heard the | — 


moderation in which his noble friend had brought this subject before the 
House, and which certainly contrasted in a striking manner with the extreme 
irritation which the subject had excited in the State referred to. Since the 
noble lord had given notice. of this motion he had looked at the corres- 
pondence on the subject—a most voluminous correspondence, extending 
over a period of 30 years, and exhibiting the great difficulties with which the 
subject had been and unfortunately still was, surrounded. The main diffi- 
culty was, that the commercial treaties between this country and the United 
States were, as his noble friend had stated, subject, by distinct proviso, to 
the municipal laws of the individual States. It was upon the strength 
of this proviso that South Carolina had throughout insisted on enforcing 
the municipal law which his noble friend had described ; and he must add, 
that the opinion of the successive law officers of this Crown, to whom the 

int had been referred, was clearly that, however unjust and harsh the 
aw might be, we had no right to claim its supercession under the treaties, 
and no claim for any damage that by its operation might be sustained by 
British subjects. The opinion of the injustice of the law, and of its con- 
travening the spirit of the treaties, was quite shared by many of the highest 
constitutional and legal authorities connected with the United States 
Government, and an attempt had been made from that quarter to impress 
these views upon the Government and Legislature of South Carolina ; the 
attempt, however, had merely aroused such an excitement in Seuth Caro- 
lina that the Foreigz Secretary of the United States had intimated to this 
Government, that if England persisted in demanding the concession, the 


only course for the United States would be to give notice determining 
the treaty itself. Great Britain, he might add, was not the only sufferer 
by this law of South Carolina, which applied equally to all the States of 
the Union ; emphatic complaints had been made on the subject by the State 
of Massachusetts, but to no purpose whatever. He was quite willing to | men of the line, and they gave excellent evidence of their expertness yes- 

give the papers moved for, but he must, in doing so, express the hope that | terday by the quickness with which they took up their position. 
they would not lead to any irritating discussions, or to the treatment of 


the matter by the press in a tone of which some persons seemed to be ap- 
prehensive. The grievance was one which would not be remedied by dis- 
cussions in this country. The proper mode of proceeding would be by re- 
monstrances, by timely and discreet representations by our agents on the 
spot, and by manifesting our readiness to give such guarantees as should 
secure the State of South Carolina from any disturbance of its public and 
social tranquillity. By such means he still trusted that we should be able 
to obtain from South Carolina the same modification—abrogation he did 
not expect—of the law which had been conceded by North Carolina and 
by Louisiana, without the least inconvenience to these States. (Hear, 
hear.)—Motion agreed to. ‘ 


—_——»————— 


THE CAMP AT CHOBHAM. 


Che Albion. ps July 2 


regiment appeared to vie with the other in the rapidity and precision with | but it is now to be put into good condition here previous to its being 





which it pitched its tents, Luckily that important operation had been | 
completed before the storm broke. 
The force assembled upon Chobham-common is from 8,000 to 10,000 
strong. It comprises four regiments of Cavalry, three battalions of Guards, 
two brigades of Infantry, each comprising three regiments ; one t of 
_ Royal Horse Artillery, three batteries of Horse Aste, a company of Sap- 
| pers, anda Pontoon train. The cavalry is composed of the Ist Life Guards, 
‘the 6th Dragoon Guards, the 13th Light Dragoons, and the 17th Lancers, 
|commanded by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. Colonel 
| He Bentinck commands the battalion of the Grenadier, Coldstream, 
and Scots Fusilier Guards. Sir De Lacy Evans commands the Ist In- 

fantry Brigade, which consists of the 38th, the 93d, and the 2d battalion 
| of the Rifle Brigade. Major-General Fane commands the 42d, the 50th, 


| and Ool. H. D. Jones the Pontoon train. The entire Division is under the 


will be seen that a force has been brought together completely appointed 
in all respects, more considerable in strength than has for many years been 
assembled in this country, and representing every arm of the service. 
Cavalry, infantry, and artillery will each have their efficiency and discip- 
line tested, separately and in combination, and it may fairly be expected 
that the practice on Chobham-heath, comprising, as it is intended to do, 
every form of military operation, will bring out results far more satis- 
factory and important than those of ordinary field-days aud reviews. 
Though, compared with the martial displays of continental Europe, the en- 
campment in Surrey may appear a very contemptible affair, and though 
we at home here are more disposed to smile at those wh treat gravely a 
matter which hits mainly at the minor comforts of our soldiers, still there 
is a good deal to be gathered from this Chobham encampment which is at 
once consoling to our pride and assuring when we look at the question of 
our military resources. The numbers are small, certainly ; but the men 
are unsurpassed by any army of the world for size and strength, for rigid 
discipline, and for the material excellence of their equipment. The Hous - 
hold troops, horse and foot, may be rather spoiled by a luxurious life, alter- 
nating between Windsor and the metropolis. Let them be closely ex- 





taken to Chobham Common and erected there, as it is expected that Her 
Majesty, Prince Albert, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Master-General 
of the Ordnance will be ag on several occasions to witness evolutions 
which will take place. The Queen's Pavilion is 16 feet long by about 15 
feet broad, with two entrances covered over, one at the east and one at 
the west end, each about 20 feet in length, making a total length of about 
100 feet. The roof in front and back is supported on eight arches, the 
two centre arches being large and the three arches on each side of the 
two centre arches being of smaller dimensions. The canvas can be 
thrown open from any or the whole of the arches to afford an unin- 
terrupted view in front and in the rear, and the flooriug is composed of 
timber frames formed of deal, about 6 feet long by 4 feet broad, for the 
convenience of being carried on waggons. The marquee for the Master- 
General was also set up at Greenhill ; but it has been taken down and for- 
warded to the place of encampment on Chobham Common. It will take 
several days to complete the Queen’s Pavilion, so as to render it ready to 
be sent to the camp.— Woolwich Letter. June 3. 


Col. Berkeley’s plan for a turf-wall, mentioned in last Saturday’s Albion, 
has been abandoned, owing to the barrenness of the Common and the 


small supply of turf. padre Mig 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN CANADA. 


We believe there is good authority for making the announcement of the 
following ministerial changes, some of which have been long expected. 

Messrs. Caron and Richards go on the bench, to the places vacated by 
the deaths of Justices Bacquet and Sullivan.—Hon. Mr. Ross takes the 
Attorney Generalship vacant by the promotion of Mr. Richards.—Mr. 
Morrison succeeds Mr. Ross as Solicitor General.—The Hon. John Rolph 
takes the Presidentship of the Council, and Bureau of Agriculture, which 
are vacated by the Hon. M. Cameron, who becomes Postmaster General.— 
The Postmaster General, the Hon. James Morris, is to become Speaker of 
the Legislative Council, vice Caron,—The Crown Lands has been offered 
to Mr. Sicotte ; but that gentleman had not accepted at last accounts. 

These arrangements only introduced two new names into the ministry, 
or as the Solicitor General is not properly an executive Councillor, we 


amined, however ; let foreigners go out to Chobham and see how they look | may say only one new name, that of Mr. Sicotte, or whoever shall event- 
there. Their earth kitchens may be somewhat more carefully made than | yally take the place, which at present awaits his acceptance. The rest is 
those belonging to the line, their horses better provided for, and some faint | a mere shifting of the magic lantern glasses, so that the devil pulls on the 
efforts at furniture in their mess-room : but they are as fine and as noble | side where we lately saw the baker, and vice versa with the baker and 
a body of soldiers as any General could desire to wield, and one could not | Diabolus. We regret, and we believe all will regret the loss of Mr. Morris 
feeling some pardonable pulsations of national vanity at seeing them yes- | from the Post Office. That department, under his management, contrast- 
terday a conspicuous feature of the camp. The troops of the line, however, | ed very favourably with the opprobia of all ministries, the Crown Lands 
are the strength of the British es , and must always be its chief pride. | and the Board of Works, except for a short period, too short for any very 
In them are supposed to be happily blended the characteristic spirit of | sound judgment, while the latter was managed by Mr. Young. Mr. Morris 
three or four nationalities, and the historians of our wars affect to trace in| brought knowledge, zeal, and practical business talent to his office, and he 
battle the firm and sustained courage of English regiments, the devotion | succeeded in obtaining for it a high share of the public confidence. Where 
of the Highlanders, or the wild impetuosity of the Irish. If there be truth | he is going, we have great doubt if he will succeed so well, especially 
in this view of our military force, it is well developed at the camp, where | since there he must submit to the severe comparison with Mr. Caron, who 
, - as b litics apart—was one of the most accomplished men, for the place he 
mother-tongue spoken in unmistakeable varieties of accent. Nowa melli-| held, who could be found in the Province. With a happy oratorical talent, 
fluous brogue saluted the ear, and a little beyond it was the broad dialect | he joined a conciliatory manner, which was of inestimable value, in a house, 
of the land of cakes, while the waving tartans and plumed bonnets ap- | where the Speaker not only presides and maintains order, but takes part 
aled similarly to the eye. The Sappers and Miners—probably the most | in debate. While enforcing his own views earnestly, he never forgot what 
intelligent and the best educated men in our army—make the least exter- | was due, in his position, to his opponents. If Mr. Morris shall maintain 
nal show. They, with contingents from each regiment, have for some time | the same deserved respect, which the Council accorded to his predecessor, 
past been preparing the ground for the purposes of an encampment. They | he will have achieved a somewhat difficult task, and one which, without 
have sunk wells, formed reservoirs, erected stables, and made kitchens. | any personal disparagement, we believe his powers as a public speaker, 
These kitchens constructed by them, are a decided improvement on the old | can scarcely entitle him to hope for. 
form in use during the Peninsular war, and which some regiments, we ob-| Dr, Rolph finds his fitting place in the lumber room. This gentleman, 
serve, still practice. They economise fuel, and enable cooking to be carried who possesses what Mr. Morris lacks, a pleasing manner of delivering his 
on more quickly and in larger quantities ; but, on the other hand, they are | thoughts, and of ornamenting what little he has to say, lacks every other 
perhaps a little more troublesome toconstruct. The experience and prac- quality necessary for a statesman. Whether from age, or from some other 
tice of the camp yesterday were mainly centered on this point, for, of cause, he appears to be equally destitute of business capacity and sena- 
course, when the men came on the ground, after their tents were up, the | torial power. Accordingly, his administration of the Seowe Lands has 
first thing requisite was to feed them, and when that was done the rain had | been regarded almost universally as a complete failure ; and though his 
effectually cleared the common of spectators. It must not be supposed | speeches in the House were beautiful examples of popular dissertations, 
that the culinary art, as practised in the midst of war’s alarms, is an un- | they altogether wanted that “ faith of argument ’—that every day prac- 
interesting object of study. Any thing more rude and accordant with | tical common sense, which tells in legislative bodies. He wants the cou- 
campaigning it is hardly possible to conceive. A trench is dug with a | rage of his own opinions, so that he lets almost all his measures fall still- 
short mud chimney at one end ; a fire is lighted at the other, and the top. born, or allows them to be cruelly mangled by others ; and on questions 
of the trench being covered over with turf, pots are stuck down into holes | of difficulty, he is either missing at the vote, or asleep, or he gets some 


made for them in this covering to boil ; this is the Sappers’ mode. The | friends to move that he be excused voting, though quite aware that vote 


earth kitchen approved of by the existing regulations is a still rougher | he must. 

contrivance, and one’s thoughts in looking at either naturally revert with} Mr. Malcolm Cameron is again to be put to some sort of work. The 
satisfaction to sea-coal fires, ranges, ovens, hot plates, and all the other | Presidentship of the Council he himself,—“ when the fit was on him”— 
mer yy of modern gastronomy. The Artillery, like the Sappers, are | declared, to be an expensive useless office. The Bureau—or the bourreau 
obliged to be able to turn their hands to any sort of work more than the | —it has been called by some of his Canadian friends--has been declared 





to be useless by almost every body else. The agricultural minister 
. brought in one bill having some reference to his office--that relative to 
Chobham-common, which has been selected for the encampment, is a | dogs worrying sheep—and withdrew it. We believe the rest of his admin- 
wild, extensive, heath-clad tract of land, abozt three miles from Chertsey. | istration was well typified by this one act of it, so far as agriculture was 
The lower parts of it are marshy, the high grounds covered with a scrubby | concerned. As a clear Grit, Mr. Cameron has, of course, turned his back 
dry turf. Its extent, its freedom from enclosures or wood, and other con- | upon himself completely. We believe there is hardly a pledge he gave on 
siderations, on the whole, well adapt it for the use to which it is now put. | the husting, which he has not voted down in the House of Assembly. 
The wet weather of the last two days has, of course, given the troops no very | Nevertheless, we believe him to be a man of business, and as such proba- 
favourable impression of the site ; but, looking at it with the impartiality bly as fit a departmental successor as could be formed for Mr. Morris. 

and coolness which not being compelled to sleep there enables one to ex- Of Mr. Sicotte as a public man, we as yet know nothing. As an ac- 
ercise, it seems impossible to deny that the camp is finely situated. A complished gentleman, and well esteemed lawyer, he enjoys a high repu- 
succession of swelling heights formed into a crescent-shaped ridge runs | tation. He will find, however, should he take the Crown Lands that it is 
through the centre of the common, and upon its concave edge the en-| an Augean Stable, which requires a Hercules to keep even reasonably 


campment rests, with a northern aspect. The tents, therefore, looked at | 
from the north, form graceful and regular hollow lines, advanced at each | 
end and receding in the centre, along the verge of the kvrizon. The | 


: . ‘ Cavalry, with their spacious canvas stables, occupy the extreme right ; | 
The long talked-of formation of a camp on Chobham-common took | thon the three battalions of the Guards; then the 42d Highlanders, the | 

_ yesterday, and for some time to come the inhabitants of London | 9-11, i. 50th. the 38th. the 93d. and the 23d. The Artill a Rif 
ave within easy reach of them a military display more extensive and Bae 8 ? 4 oe a cere | 


: bay : ; the extreme left of the position. Each regiment keeps its bound- 
more nearly approaching to the realities of a soldier’s life, than for many | CCC°PY. © 8 at 
years has been witnessed in this peaceful country. That sash & spectacle | *ties distinct from the rest, and the arrangement of tents is in regular 


will prove immensely attractive cannot be doubted—that it will be useful 
as a means of disciplining the troops is equally certain—and, if hard fare 


. - , ; oer the canteen, the kitchen, the stables, and the women’s huts. Of course, 
and exposure bring with them a certain amount of discomfort, it is some | tn, appearance of the encampment varies with the arm of the service 
reward to our brave defenders that unbounded sympathy will be felt for hi pomp ; : 

them every time that they have wet jackets, that rainy days will be ac- | “ ich occupies it. The Cavalry stables and those of the Artillery give 
counted to them as battles won, and that the sufferings springing out of a either wing a rather booth-like effect, but the ridge, dotted regularly with 


hasty commissariat will rank almost with those of a campaign. The 


weather seems bent upon awarding to them this species of glory. It has swarms of red and white coats moving about like ants add immensely to 


entered thus far vigorously into the plans of the Commander-in-Chief, and, 
should it persevere, the distinguished regiments now concentrated on one 
of the heaths of Surrey can hardly wish to signalize themselves against 


: : d, all the tents raised at once, and as if by magic. The men de- 
any more formidable opponent. Yesterday the tents were hardly pitched — 7 : ? - , ae - : 
when the thunders of Heaven’s artillery were opened upon them, and this serves great praise for the expertness which they all showed in this 


was followed by showers of pelting rain, which did not damp the ardour 
of the men, though it must have soaked them to the skin. Monday was a 
day of continuous wet, and the Welsh Fusiliers, who arrived on the ground 
and took up their station in the midst of it, must have thought themselves 
once more bivouacked somewhere amid their own humid mountains. It 
was hoped that yesterday would have found the clouds exhausted, and 
that the main body of the force ordered to concentrate upon Chobham 
would be favoured with fair weather. The result has been a disappoint- 
ment. What might have been a brilliant spectacle ended in a rather un- 


fied rush to shelter. The snow-white canvas of the encampment and regular drills took place at various intervals during the afternoon. | 
vanished, and visitors, who had hastened from town to sacrifice to Mars,| An increased supply of straw was afforded by the Commissariat for the 


returned disconsolate, their military enthusiasm considerably lower than 
when they started. The morning was gloomy and unpromising, with 


watery clouds sweeping in long succession across the sky, and a dampness | in the morning, by the unexpected arrival of Prince Albert, from Wind- 


in the air, that could not be mistaken ; occasionally the sun would burst 


with momentary brilliancy through the intervals of fi ing vapour, and the | a brilliant staff. The signal was given for the men to turn out in full re- 


wiekt as they marched along the different approaches to the common, 
brightened up under his beams. The roads were filled with them, and it 


was curious to see the contrast presented by great columns and masses of | seemed highly gratified with the scene, and frequently expressed his ap- 


men equipped for war and the quiet, secluded scenes through which they 
passed. Pretty cottages, the homes of retired competence, with flowers in 


their window-sills, shook as horse and foot and rumbling gun-carriages. to evince the utmost interest, as well as in the state of the tents, and 
went by. Groups of gaping country-folks collected at cross-roads to. every other object in which the comfort of the men was concerned. The 
stare at the unwonted pageant, and even when it was gone they still lin- | tattoo sounded at half-past nine o’clock, at which hour the troops retired 


gered to watch as the camp bag, lumbered heavily behind. “Now and 
then there was a halt, geting ey , 


seemed glad to rest themselves, as best they could, until the call of the 


order by companies, the men in their bell tents, 15 to each tent, in front ; 
the officers in the rear. Behind them, again, the mess-room, the hospital, | 


the symmetrical tents of the infantry, is exceedingly striking, and the 


the animation of the scene. It was an interesting and pretty sight yes- 
terday to see each regiment come in upon the ground allotted to it, the 
band playing at its head, and then, after ashort pause, at the word of 


matter. ' 

Of course, the main interest of the encampment will be found in the 
military evolutions which are to follow. Yesterday’s proceedings were 
entirely confined to the ordinary details of pitching tents and taking pos- 
session of the site, and making all needful preliminary arrangements. 
The occasion attracted a number of aristocracy from town, and Lord 
Hardinge was on the ground for a short time.— Times, June 15. 





On Wednesday morning the men were paraded at half-past six o’clock, 


construction of paillasses, at which detachments of the men of each regi- 
ment were employed during the day. An agreeable surprise was created 


sor, to inspect the Camp, accompanied by the Generals in command and 


view order, which was performed in an incredibly short space of time— 
much under a half anhour. His Royal Highness, who was not in uniform, 





roval of the evolutions of the troops. His Royal Highness afterwards 
blac By and inspected the cooking arrangements, in which he seemed 





| to rest. No lights whatever are allowed in the tents of the soldiery ; but 


the men Who had marched furthest | the officers are permitted this privilege until half-past ten o’clock. 


The concourse of visitors on Wednesday was considerably diminished | 


bugle once more set them in motion. Till nearly midday the advancing | by the Hampton Races, the managers of which complain that the at- | 
columns were struggling along the narrow approaches to the common, and | tractions of the Camp had an injurious effect on the meeting. 


taking up the itions respectively assigned them. Of the order in which| On Thursday thirty loads of ammunition arrived at the Camp from 
they came or the distance which they had travelled, we do not venture to | Woolwich. 7 


Some had had a long and fatiguing march, others a comparative- 


’ illi taken out of i 
ly short one. Some looked fresh and unsoiled by the roads or the weather, The Queen’s Pavillion was n out of store at Woolwich yesterday, 


others appeared to have been soaked by the rain. They all, however, dis- 


and has been set up on Greenhill, a place within the boundaries of the 





; ison, in front of th hool - ‘ 
played great alacrity when the time arrived for encamping, and each ene et et cll de tay ate ee ae | 


pavilion has not been used, it is said, since the visit of Queen Charlotte, | 


sweet.--Montreal Herald, June 24. 
—_—_————— 


Monks AND Nuns IN THE Eye or THE Law.—A case involving a nice 
point of law, as affecting conventual life, has been for some time before the 
Irish Court of Chancery, the judgment of which has been looked for with 
no ordinary interest by the Roman Catholic public. It was a petition pre- 
sented on behalf of Miss E. Blake, a professed nun in the convent of 
Loretto, Rathfarnham, and sister of the late Mr. Blake, Q.C. Mr. Blake 
having died intestate, Miss Blake, the petitioner, seeks that an account be 
taken of the real and personal property of her deceased brother, and that 
the property, when its amount shall be ascertained, shall be equally dis- 
tributed between the petitioner and her sister, the other surviving repre- 
sentative. The question now before the court was whether the petitioner, 
being a professed nun and a member cf a monastic order of the Catholic 
Church, should, or should not, be considered in law civility defunct and 
incapable of being an inheritress of property. A prodigious bar was ar- 
rayed at each side, and the argument pro and con occupied two whole 
days. The Chancellor, having at very great length referred to several of 
the old authorities, concluded his judgment by giving it as his opinion 
that, considering the legislation in modern times, he could not hold a nun 
to be legally dead, but expressed a hope that the question, which he said 
was a most serious and important one, should be brought for final adjudi- 
cation to the House of Lords, so as to have the law settled for the future. 
Judgment for the petitioner. It is stated there will be an appeal to the 
House of Lords. 

Tue Evecrric TELEGRAPH IN 1787.—On all sides is claimed the merit 
of the invention of the Electric Telegraph. We do not undertake to solve 
the question, but recall to mind jast now a passage, little known, in Ar- 
thur Young’s “ Agricultural Tour in France in 1787.” We read it page 
212, Vol. 1st., 2nd Edition, published in 1794— 

“Tn the evening we visited Mons’r Lomand, a very clever engineer, who 
has the genius of invention. He has improved a machine to wind cotton. 





| They say the ordinary ones produce a thread too coarse for certain linens ; 


but this imparts a delicate softness.—He has made a remarkable pemorery 
in electricity. You write two or three words on paper. He takes them wit 
him into a room, and turns a machine in a cylindrical case, at the bottom 
of which is an electrometer, a pretty little ball, made from the down of 
feathers. A brass wire unites it with a similar cylinder, to which the elec- 
tricity is conveyed in a distant apartment, where his wife, noting the cor- 
responding movements of the ball, writes down the words they indicate. 
Hence it appears he has found an alphabet of its movements. As the 
length of the wire does not make the least difference in the effects, @ cor- 
respondence at a great distance might be carried on ; for instance, In a 
besieged town, or for objects more worthy of attention. Whatever use 
they may make of it, the discovery is admirable.’”-—Courrver des Etats 
Unis. 
Her Masesty’s Stare Batt.—The Queen gave on the evening of the 
15th ult., at Buckingham Palace, a State Ball, which was very numerously 
and brilliantly attended; the invitations amounting to about 1900, and 





_ comprising the Royal family and royal visitors, the whole of the diplo- 


matic corps and foreigners of distinction staying in England, the Cabinet 
Ministers. the chief J sige of the Courts of Common Law and Equity, the 


ueen’s Aides-de-Camp, the officers and ladies of the Royal Household, 
a a very large pasty: of the nobility and gentry. The Queen wore a 
dress of pink silk, covered with pink tulle, ornamented with pink satin 
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ribands and bunches of pink roses and diamonds. Her Majesty’s head | 
dress was formed of a wreath of pink roses and diamonds. 





Fast Trorrmva.—This is a subject on which we seldom have a word to 
say, but a match on Tuesday last at Centreville Course deserves com- 
memorating, for the closeness of the running and the remarkable time 
made. It was only in the last heat that the loser was decidedly beaten. 
The summary is thus registered. | 


Tuesday, June 28, trotting match, $2,000, mile heats, best three in five, to 
skeleton wagons. 
H. Woodruff named b. m. Flora Temple......... 120211 
G. Spicer named b. m. Highland Maid............ 210122 
Time, 2:28—2:32—2:32—2:33—2:314,—2:35 





Her Masesry’s Drawinc-room.—The Queen held a Drawing-room, the 
second this season, on Tuesday, the 14th ult., in St. James’s Palace. Her 
Majesty wore a train of blue silk moire antique, brocaded in blue and 
white flowers, trimmed with white tulle and blonde, blue ribands, and 
bouquets of small pink roses and lilies of the valley. The petticoat was 
white satin, covered with white tulle and trimmed with white tulle blonde 
and lilies of the valley. Her Majesty’s head-dress was diamonds and | 
feathers. There was, as usual, a brilliant attendance of the nobility and | 
gentry. 

GaAs, HALF A CENTURY AGO.—In the year 1792 Mr. Murdoch made use of 
gas in lighting his house and office at Redruth, in Cornwall, Ergland, 
where he then resided. The mines at which he worked being distant | 
some miles from his house, he was in the constant practice of filling a blad- | 
der of coal gas, in the neck of which he fixed a metallic tube, with a small | 
orifice, through which the gas issued ; his being ignited, served as a lan- | 
tern to light his way for the considerable distance he had nightly to trav- | 
el. This mode of illuminating being then generally unknown, it was 
thought by the common people that magical art alone could produce such 
an effect. 


ASSIMILATION OF THE MeRcaNTILE Laws.—A commission is appointed | 
for a purpose very important to the commercial community, viz., to in- 








‘ quire into the mercantile laws of the three kingdoms, with a view to their 


assimilation, and intended to deal more especially, not with the law of 
bankruptcy, (though that, of course, will be included,) but with the law 
of partnership and the proposal of limited liabilities. The following per- 
sons constitute the Commission, and their names have been gazetted—the 
Irish Master of the Rolls ; Sir Cresswell Cresswell, Kt., one of the Justices 
of the Court of Common Pleas in England; John Marshall, Esquire, one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice in Scotland ; G. W. W. Bram- 
well, Esquire, one of H, M. Counsel; James Anderson, er og one of 
H. M. Counsel ; Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esquire ; Thomas Bazley, Esquire ; 
and Robert Slater, Esquire. 


Cum*an AnTIquities.—We hear, that the advancing summer heats have 
eompelled the Prince of Syracuse to suspend the excavations at Cume. 
Already, however, upwards of a hundred and fifty tombs have been rifled 
of their contents,—and in the absence of all other literary topics, the 
learned world of Naples is engrossed with the description and discussion 
of these long-buried treasures of affection. Antiquarian passion is said to 
be waxing warm with the exciting topics in debate, and a host of 
pamphlets has appeared on the subject. The controversy has, therefore, 
one advantage at least :—it serves to find some little work for the printer, 
and to keep his presses in working order while waiting the arrival of bet- | 
ter times.—Athenaum. 

A Srranoe Case.--Mrs. Wilkinson, of Eynesbury, near St. Neot’s, com- | 
pletely lost her sight 25 years ago, notwithstanding the best medical aid. 
About six weeks back she accidentally fell down stairs. Fortunately she 
sustained no injury from the fall, but the shock occasioned by it seems to 
have led to the recovery of her sight. A day or two after this accident | 
occurred Mrs. Wilkinson fancied she could see a little, and so stated to her 
husband. At first he was, naturally enough, inclined to doubt the fact ; 
but her sight daily grew better, and she is now enabled to distinguish col- 
ours, and to see pretty well. The joy of Mrs. Wilkinson and the different 
members of her family may be well imagined. A son, 23 years old, she 
has just been enabled to look upon for the first time.—Lincolnshire | 
Chronicle. 


Curtous Corncipence.—-It is curious coincidence that three men who | 
have each in turn held the helm of affairs in France, and exercised no 
small influence over her destinies, now inhabit the same street in Paris. 
Guizot, Molé, and Lamartine have each town residences in the Rue de la 
Ville ’Eveque. The latter of these celebrities has just quitted the tu- 
mult of the capital for the quietude of his chateau of St. Point, near Ma- 
con, where he intends staying until he has completed his “ History of the 
Constituent Assembly,” the first volume of which will appear forthwith 
in Le Siecle.-—The Press. 











For Evrope.—Mr, Donald McKay, the eminent ship-builder, left this 
port yesterday for Europe in the Sovereign of the Seas. His object as 
we learn, is to visit the English Dock Yards, in which design he will pro- 
bably jbe frustrated, as the English will not admit strangers, especially | 
Americans, into their dock yards. He will be more successful among the | 
private ship builders—.V. Y. Daily Times, 18th ult. (This is an error. | 
trangers are admitted without difficulty into the Government Dock Yards ; 
but are compelled to go through the formality of asking permission. 
{ 

Great Bore.—The Artesian well at Charleston, S.C., where 1,111 feet | 
have been dug, without finding water. At this depth, they penetrated 
through a sand rock, and hope to find sand and not marl beneath it. Hope 
truly lies at the bottom of the well. 

The Artesian well at Montgomery has reached four hundred and seventy 
feet indepth. Water is expected in abundance as soon as the rock just 
struck shall have been penetrated, 








Ne son’s Granpson.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed Nelson Ward, 
son of Nelson’s daughter Horatia, to the vacancy in the registrar’s office, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Collis. 

















FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF VERSAILLES IN 1664. 
The ‘most Gorgeous and Astounding Pageant ever produced in 
his country. 
NINTH WEEK IN AMERICA OF 
F RANOCONI’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, with all its animated s lendgurs—daring Chariot 
Penta tae ae, Races, Gorgeous Modern Field Sports, and other exciting and nove 
ine durin pee Hee ES, T. gn Monday, Wednesday and Friday Afternoons, and every Even- 
z AMOUS FETES GIVEN BY LOUIS XIV. IN 1664, BEFORE THREE QUEENS. 
DMISSION.—Boxes, 50 cts ; Reserved Seats, $1. Pit, and Seats for Col iP 
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on the frontiers, and be prepared to re-enter, in the event of “ grave cir- 
| plainly meant a fresh revolutionary outbreak ; and it is sheer impudence 


| between themselves. Nevertheless, it is believed that on this flimsy pre- 


| Ottoman seat of Government. The Danubian principalities are at best 





either in common sense, or according tothe law of nations ; but that it 


Czar and the Sultan, for the avowed purpose of “ repressing promptly 
every insurrectional movement,” it was stipulated that, after the tem- 
porary end was obtained and the forces of either power were withdrawn 
from Moldavia and Wallachia, a certain number of troops still should hover 


cumstances” requiring their presence. By this contingency both parties 
to assert that this agreement could possibly contemplate war or dispute 


text a Russian army has ere this been pushed forward on the Turkish ter- 
ritory ; and it needs but a glance at the map of Europe to show how in- 
accessible is the scene of action to those who would prevent such advance. 
By thus breaking ground at the extremity, instead of at the heart of the 
Turkish Empire, the Czar deprives his opponent, not only of the immediate 
and material aid of France and England, but also of that religious zeal 
and patriotic spirit which have been manifested on the occasion at the 


but lukewarm vassals to the Porte ; and by this movement they may be 
absolutely detached from it. Nothing in short but war on a gigantic scale, 
or a serious threat of it, can arrest the gradual progress of the Russians 
southwards ; although the immediate issue of events is uncertain, and the 
prophets, who habitually speculate without hesitation on the political 
prospects of the world, seem now to hang back with unwonted caution. 
The preparations for war are actively progressing, and whole columns 
might be filled with extracts to this point. The latest news from Con- 
stantinople is dated the 9th ult.; it announces the arrival of the Czar 
Nicholas’s ultimatum, and its rejection by the Porte. We must wait an- 
other arrival or two, ere we can learn the result, so for as regards the 
movements of Russia on the Danube. 

Not a few persons believe that Christianity, Humanity, and Civilization, 
would be gainers, if the Turks were abandoned to their fate. In respect 
to the two latter, the opinion may surely be contested ; and as regards 
Religion, a broadly tolerant law is even now proposed by the Ottoman 
government for the benefit of its Christian subjects, which, whilst it takes 
away from Russia all fair pretext for her present outrage, may also pave 
the way for future political regeneration. 

Of the various rumours prevalent, at the time the last steamer sailed, 
we do not think it worth whilé to @wéll. They relate to the intermedia- 
tion of Austria, to the intimation of Louis Napoleon that the neutrality of 
the Danubian principalities must be respected, and to the alleged unwil- 
lingness of England to be dragged into a general war. In this last we 
have firm faith ; for no sane British Ministry could be otherwise than 
reluctant to enter upon a conflict, the end of which no man could foresee. Our 
cabinet, however, is not unmindful of what may happen ; and the Admi- 
ralty has recalled from a cruise that portion of the Channel Fleet, whose 
destination was supposed to be the Mediterranean, and has half-a-dozen 
screw-propelled line of battle ships at Spithead ready for action. If we 
have war with Russia, the North Sea must be watched. 

Before we pass on to other topics, a word should be said respecting a 
charge made by some of the London Opposition newspapers, to the effect 
that the claims of Russia on Turkey were made known to, and approved 
by, our own Foreign Office, early in the Spring ; and that consequently 
Lords John Russe}l and Clarendon have been double-dealing with Russia, 
whilst accusing her of similar duplicity. The simple reply to such an ill- 
timed accusation is the fact that, during the progress of the negotiations 
at Constantinople, Prince Menschikoff notoriously shifted his ground, and 
the claims, which had not previously called for British interference, be- 





came too grossly unjust to be viewed with indifference by an ally. 





The domestic news from England is not important, nor do we find any 
Parliamentary talk on the leading topics of the moment, that tempts us 
to transfer it to our columns.—The Marquis of Clanricarde and Mr. Lay- 
ard have adjourned their call for discussion of the Eastern question, as is 
usual when diplomatic intercourse becomes grave and complicated ; and 
it was in answer to their enquiries that the Ministers respectively an- 
nounced that the British fleet was ordered to the Dardanelles and put 
under the control of our energetic Ambassador at Constantinople.—The 
fate of the India Bill was to be plainly tested on the 23rd ult., Lord Stan 
ley having given notice of a motion that it was inexpedient to proceed 
with it at such an advanced period of the session. This movement is 
thought to be an adroit and embarrassing one for the Ministry, since it 
would enlist the support of the Opposition as matter of course, and also of 
many on the Liberal benches, who look upon the measure as contemptible 
and badly-concocted.—An ineffectual onslaught on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s financial scheme has been made by Sir John Pakington ; but 
in moving an amendment to the Succession Duty Bill he was defeated by 
a majority of 83 in a full house of 453.--None of our readers will, we 
think, reproach us for not furnishing them with a copious report of all the 
arguments for and against the system of Vote by Ballot, which were rei- 
terated at extraordinary length on the 14th ult., on occasion of Mr. 
Berkeley’s annual effort to make it palatable. He did not succeed ; 
though there is no denying that he obtained a respectable vote, losing his 
chance of bringing in a Bill by a majority of 60, the members present 
being 404. It should, however, be added that questions of this kind, which 
are the hobbies of the Radicals, always bring them out in strength. The 
Government is content to defeat them.—Still less shall we be censured for 
declining to reproduce nine columns of explanatory speechifying on the 
subject of Mr. Keogh, one of the Irish Members, and recently (for the brief- 
est possible period) a seceder from the present Administration. We cannot 
arouse our own curiosity as to how far Mr. Keogh was, or was not, offered 


understrappers affords pleasant or instructive reading. 

Contrary to our expectations—and most agreeably so—the Parliament- 
ary notice of the South Carolina law, affecting coloured seamen, elicited 
no debate whatever in the House of Commons. Mr. French moved for 
the correspondence that has taken place on the subject ; and the motion 
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the Russo-Turkish difficulty, although the public has gained by the Liver- 
pool mail of that date a more definite knowledge of the actual state of 
affairs. It is not oaly certain that the British Mediterrane 
sailed from Malta on the 8th of June, for the purpose of effecting a junc- 
tion with the French fleet at the mouth of the Dardanelles : but our Go- 
vernment has plainly avowed its acts and intentions, in the usual manner, 
in each House of Parliament. The defence of the Turkish Empire against 
the encroachments of Russia is the task undertaken ; but this object may 
be baffled by the infinite cunning of the latter, aided as it is by her vast 
resources, and the peculiarity of her geographical position, For the idea 


an Squadron 


of a sudden descent on Constantinople is abandoned, in deference to that 


naval strength with which Russia is unfitted to contend ; whilst her armed 
occupation of the Turkish principalities on the Danube, pending the set- 
tlement of the matters at issue, is looked upon as the determined plan of 
operations. Will this amount to a casus belli? It might be so deemed, 





was agreed-to without remark. His language was strong ; but the mode 
_ of venting his indignation at the alleged outrage has no novelty to recom- 
| mend it. In the Upper House, Lord Beaumont also moved for copies of 


1 |. ROL | the correspondence ; but hi i he - 
The week that ended on the 18th ult. brought with it no solution of a eT a ee hie as nee 


teous and moderate expressions. He frankly acknowledged that redress 
| for the grievance could not be demanded as matter of right, and expressed 
a hope that relief might be obtained through the voluntary action of the 
Legislature of South Carolina. This wish was echoed by the Earl of Cla- 
rendon, who went somewhat farther than he could have done, if he were 
| under the leading-strings of the “ Uncle Tom” sect. Sundry of our bro- 
| ther journalists here, be it remembered, will persist in their assertion that 
_ Exeter Hall and Stafford House are the real springs of action in our Go- 
vernment. If we can find room for them, we will just print Lord Claren- 
don’s own words. 

We may repeat the announcement of last week, that the Metropolis is in 
the full swing of its fashionable pomps and gaieties. The King and Queen 
of Hanover have arrived to attend the Christening of the last-born Prince ; 
but the King’s malady of confirmed blindness will prevent much éclat at- 
tending this visit.—Nor, we are glad to remark, does the Metropolis resist 
‘the march of sanitary reform, whilst it is fast growing in population, in 


| 





comfort, and in splendour. Notwithstanding the tenacity with which some 
| will be so admits of a doubt. By a treaty, made in 1849 between the | of our countrymen still cling to abuses that are aged, without being vene- 


rable, we observe on the authority of Lord Palmerston that upwards of 
one hundred grave-yards have been closed in London, and that the flat 
has gone forth which dooms the whole to removal.—The encampment in 
Surrey, described elsewhere, is the great attraction of the moment to the 
sight-seers and reporters, 

The news from Burmah by a later arrival is not satisfactory. Thirty 
more of our poor fellows, killed and wounded in the re-capture of some in- 
significant place, would make a small item in a Gazette that described a 
brilliant general action ; but it grieves one when we find that tough fight- 
ing seems to produce no good result. The Burmese Commissioners (a8 
they are called) give no reply to our demands; and our wiseacres take 
an incredible time to discover that in dealing with savages any appear- 
ance of delay is set down to the score of weakness.—From China the ac- 
counts, dating from Hong Kong, April 22, are somewhat contradictory. 
We are told on one hand that Nankin had been captured by the rebels, 
but that they had subsequently been beaten out with great loss ; whilst on 
the other hand the capture is announced, without the important posteript. 


Rumours prevail of conspiracies in Paris and many arrests, some of which 
latter are the natural consequence of the former, whilst many are coolly 
mentioned by French newspapers as merely measures of precaution. It 
is increasingly difficult to reach the truth—The fluctuations on the Ex- 
change of Paris have been incessant; and never perhaps was the manu- 
facture of news more actively carried on than it has been lately concern- 
ing the Eastern question. There has been a stir at the French Govern- 
ment Dock Yards; and many levies of seamen have taken place.—A 
forced calm prevails throughout the great length and breadth of the Conti- 
nent, although reports are not wanting of further insurrectionary at- 
tempts at Milan, and ofgreat uneasiness amongst the Austrian authorities. 








A partial change has taken place in the Canadian Ministry, the particu- 
lars of which will be found in an article thereon, borrowed from one of our 
Montreal contemporaries. To the best of our belief, his remarks contain so 
much truth, that we substitute them for any of our own.—The Inquest at 
Montreal is still continued.-We note with pleasure the high compliments 
paid to Rear Adml. Boxer, by the Corporation and the Board of Trade of 
Quebec, on occasion of his retiring from his post as Captain of the Port. 





Elsewhere, under the heading of “ A word of good advice,” will be found 
something answering, we believe, to that title, extracted from the ational 
Intelligencer. But the Washington Union, beaten by asimple statement 
of facts out ofits invidious and ungenerous remark, that there was something 
strange in the British Government selecting the vessel that had fired into 
the Chesapeake in 1807, to bring hither the Royal Commissioners, still 
returns determinedly to the charge. If one obnoxious ship, says the Union 
was not selected, another was. 

It is true, as stated by the Intelligencer, that it was the Leopard, and not the 
Leander, which fired into the Chesapeake in 1807; but this does not meet 
the point which is raised by the arrival of the Leander. The point and the fact 
is this : In 1806 the British ship Leander fired into a coasting vessel belonging 
to Connecticut, and killed a man named John Pierce. For this wanton outrage, 
President Jefferson issued a proclamation on the 3d of May, 1806, forever inter- 
dicting from our waters the British ship Leander, together with the Cambria, 
and Driver which were in company with her. We submit to our venerable 
neighbour that there is nothing strange or improper in referring to the vingniee 
fact that the British government should have selected the very vessel so inter- 
dicted to convey to our country the royal commissioners aforesaid. We submit, 
also, that with the correction which we have now given, our neighbour will see 
that he has permitted his sensibilities to be unnecessarily disturbed ; and we 
hope that a little reflection will bring him to the conclusion that the surest way 
to maintain peaceful and amicable relations with Great Britain is to let her 
know that we understand her policy, and that we understand also our own 
righta. Whilst we make this general remark, we deem it but candid also to 
say that we do not suppose the British government had any view of bs apse, I 
us any indignity in sending the Leander, or indeed that the incident in our his- 
tory referred to was remembered by the British government. We only mean to 
remark that there was nothing so strange in the revival of this historical in-i- 
dent as to justify the somewhat severe lecture which our neighbour reads to 
those who “7 appen to have less confidence in the friendship of the British 

government than he has. 

It goes against the grain with us to rob any one of a pet grievance ; but 
truth compels us to inform the Union, that it only plunges deeper into 
the mire, in its effort to make a point. The bones of the offending and 
outlawed Leander were sometime since converted into firewood or applied 
to peaceful purposes. The present pennon-bearer of that name was only 
built about six years ago ; and we can assure our unpropitious contempo- 
rary that the Leander, who swam the Hellespont in days of yore, was not 
bound on a more loving mission, than was his namesake that has just left 
these shores, when she brought proof that the formalities of etiquette were 
for once disregarded by our formal authorities, and that the friendly hand 
was cordially offered. From this second plain statement of facts, it will 
be seen that the Union’s candour, in not attributing improper motives 
to our Government, may be reserved for future use. We fear that occa- 
sion will not probably be wanting. 





Is there any partnership between the Union and the Republic ?—we mean 
the Washington papers of that name—for assuredly one might suppose that 
they had entered into a joint contract to excite their readers’ ill-will towards 
Great Britain. Ireland is England’s Cuba, says the Republic of Monday 
last ; and on Monday last the Union simultaneously sums up all Eng- 
land’s misdeeds, and comforts her with the prophetic warning that Aus- 
tralia will soon set up for herself. Now it is morally impossible for one 
poor protester to stop all this current of abuse ; so must we let it run out 
freely, in the hope that the reservoir may be the sooner be emptied. 





The quarrel between the Governor and the House of Assembly of 
Jamaica still continues with extremest virulence, and has at length be- 
gun to excite a due share of attention at home. We can scarcely doubt 











that the authority of Parliament will interpose for the protection of the 


office by the Earl of Derby; nor do we believe that a notice of all the | representatives of the people in the exercise of their undoubted right. 


private and confidential communications that pass between Government | The whole question involves serious issues ; ahd we are at loss to imagine 


| why it has not hitherto been broached. Perhaps, in losing its wealth, 


Jamaica has lost the means of commanding a Parliamentary advocate ! 
> 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The usual dullness and stagnation of our summer season—we speak compara- 
tively, of course, for New York has grown too large to be ever really dull or 
stagnant—are entirely displaced, this year, by even an unusual degree of acti- 
vity and excitement. The construction of the Crystal Palace has created an im- 
mense activity in several large and important branches of industry, and has at- 
tracted a strong current of visitation, from all parts of the Union and from seve- 
ral countries of Europe. 

The work on the Palace has been driven forward with energy, and is rapidly 
drawing to a conclusion. The beautiful dome is nearly finished, as is also the 
neat and graceful wire railing of the galleries, which produces a novel and very 
fine effect. The coup d’eil of the entire building, from within, is much more 
elfective than one would be led to suppose by the external view, which is very 
much obstructed by the surrounding buildings, and especially by the vicinity of 
the Reservoir, whose solid and massive line of dead wall greatly mars the effect 
of the light outline and airy dome of the Palace. 

At the present moment, the main floor of the gallery is covered with all sorts 
of boxes, bales, packages, and bundles, of every possible shape and dimension. It 

really requires a considerable stretch of the imagination to picture from this 
chaos the well-ordered and symmetrical world of beautiful forms and brilliant 
creations that is to arise from them. Thus far the anticipations of the directors 
have been more than fulfilled, in respect to the extent and variety of the arti- 
cles to be exhibited. Of course it is too early to enter into an enumeration of 
what we are to expect ; yet we may be permitted to refer especially to the con- 
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tributions from Sardinia and other states of Italy, which give rise to the most 
encouraging hopes for, the industrial and commercial progress of that country. 
So warm is the interest felt in Sardinia for our Exhibition, that a regular weekly 
journal has been commenced at Turin, devoted exclusively to chronicle its do- 
ings. From this curious and interesting journal we translate a portion of the 
introductory article : 

«“ Amongst the many benefits of the present age, one of the greatest is the fa- 
cility of communication between different countries—giving to peoples, divided 
by mountains and ocean, the benefit of each others’ genius and invention, and 
thereby enlarging and aggrandizing the spirit of commerce. The Exhibition of 
1851, in London, was one of the great results of these facilities ; and we saw 
there, collected from the most distant regions, discoveries in the useful arts, and 
chef d’ewvres of genius of which we had not the slightest conception. 

** The country which gave birth to Washington and Franklin was not long in 


following this great example : and the Exhibition in New Y ises to 
if not surpass, that of London.” Sud gem wa 


This journal accompanies its first number with a catalogue of a portion of the 
articles from Italy, which are to be exhibited—from which it is evident that 
this department will be one of the most interesting in the Exhibition. In sculp- 
ture it will be especially rich—containing some of the best works of Bartolini, 
Thorwaldsen, Croff, &c., &c. Among the paintings are one by Rafaelle, one by 
Guido, and another by Carlo Dolce. 

The idea of establishing these international exhibitions of industry, art, and 
science, is one of the great thoughts of the age, and points unerringly to the real 
and substantial progress of the world in all the elements of peaceful and Chris- 
tian civilization. 

P. 8. We learn that the inauguration of the Crystal Palace will take place on 
Thursday the 14th inst., the day before the public opening. To this inaugura- 
tion the Directors have invited the President of the U.S., the Governors of 
States, the Governor-General of Canada, &c., &c. They have also determined 
to invite to this ceremony all the holders of season tickets, whose names are 
enrolled in season to receive the invitations. 





Tue Larrine OsserRvATory.—The buildings that surround the Industrial 
Palace of New York are, in too many cases, eye-sores morally and physically. 
There is one, however, that towers far above it, which will undoubtedly become 
an object of attraction. This is the Observatory, named as above after its pro- 
jector, and raising its framework to a height of three hundred feet. Of the va- 
ried and extensive panoramic view obtained from the summit, few persons can 
haveanidea. The intermixture of ocean, rivers, and terra firma, in the view, ren- 
ders it one of unusual interest. When we can pay it a more leisurely visit, we 
shall probably have more to say concerning it. In the interim we note the pri- 
vate opening of Thursday as pleasant and promising. 





GLEANINGS. 


Mr, R. H. Stoddard, of whose poetic genius our readers have often heard, 
is appointed an I tor in the N. Y. Custom House——Mr. John 
Sadletr, one of the Junior Lords of the Treasury, and one of the three 
members of the government who lately feigned retirement, has offered 
himself as a candidate for the borough of Sligo.—The fishing-smack 
Pearl (screw a gem arrived at Grimsby recently from Norway, with 

several boxes of salmon for the London market.—— 

Her Majesty’s yacht, Victoria and Albert, will have a camera obscura 
fitted in the rotunda, to enable her Majesty to take sketches of the various 
beautiful lakes in Ireland and Scotland. It is well known that her Ma- 
y and the Prince excel in this beautiful art—Punch says the Spy 
System is letting opera glasses out at the theatre———From the same 
authority we learn that Jumping from Winter to Summer, without a 
Spring, is a most extraordi freak of Nature.——Lord Colville, of 
Culross, was mary | married at Whitehall Chapel to Cecile Katharine Mary, 
daughter of Lord Carington.— The admiral of the fleet, Sir Byam Martin, 
and his son, Rear Adm. Martin, have been visiting the great three-decker 
at Spithead. It is rather an interesting fact, that the oldest admiral and 
the youngest rear admiral are at the same time father and son——At 
a public sale of the late Lord Falmouth’s musical collection, a violin by 
Guanerius, much deteriorated in appearance by the loss of all the varnish, 
sold for £101 ; another by the same maker for £110 ; anda third for £90. 
A violencello, ascribed to Stradinarius, brought £110.——Photography 
has just been applied with great success to engraving upon steel. 
The price of ships at Newcastle and Shields continues to mount rapidly 
upwards. Vessels of a class which only a few months ago would have 
been a drugin the market, are now eagerly sought after ——A lady whose 
name has not transpired, has given to the funds of the Free Church of 
Scotland a donation of £8000.——-At the Congress of Vienna, Talleyrand’s 
attention being directed by a friend to the absence of all stars and orders 
on the breast of the British ambassador, ey observed. “ Ma foi ! 
c’est bien distingué !’’——-The Emperor of Russia has ordered the construc- 
tion of an electric telegraph between Odessa and St. Petersburg ; and that 
the posting establishments on that road should be completely re-organised. 
— More aristocratic marriages are announced, namely between the Lady 
Annora Pierrepoint, daughter of Earl Manvers, and Mr. Wynn ;the Hon. 
Miss Stapleton, sister of Lord Beaumont, and Mr. Mathescn, brother of 
Sir James Matheson, M.P.; the Lady Albreda Fitzwilliam, youngest 
daughter of the Earl Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Fitzpatrick Vernon, eldest 
son of the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, M.P.; Lady Augusta Hare, 
daughter of the Earl of Listowel, and Captain Proby, nephew of the 
Earl of Carysfort; and between Lady Alice Lambton, sister of the 
Earl of Durham, and Lord Aberdour, eldest son of the Earl of Mor- 
ton——The Marquis of Conyngham’s -beautiful yacht Sultana has 
been launched at Cowes, after having been lengthened 16 feet by the 
bows, increasing her tonnage from 100 to 131 tons——The King of Den- 
mark has just been “7 in possession of the estates of the Duke d’Augus- 
tenburg, in the Duc ted Schleswig——A couple of rabbits lately bur- 
rowed under the dog-kennel at Letham Grange, near Arbroath, and there, 
within an inch of the fox-hounds, brought up a hopeful family of fourteen. 
——tThe Earl of Wilton, Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron is to 
launch a new vessel this season. A new Club House is to be built at 
Cowes.——T he Chinese Dramatic troupe, lately playing at Niblo’s, are 
said to be in great distress——Dyson the Englishman, charged with inci- 
ting the negroes at New Orleans to insurrection, and the slave Albert, who 
revealed the matter, have been committed for trial in the District Court. 
— We regret to hear that Marini, the Italian opera singer, has lost three 
fingers and part of his right hand, by a gun-accident. Amputation was 
found requisite——The Prussian frigate Gefion and sloop of war Amazon 
last from Buenos Ayres, homeward bound, put into Norfolk, Va., for sup- 
lies on Saturday last——The submarine cable has been laid across the 
Gut of Canso, and is found to work capitally-———A Parliamentary re- 
turn states, that in England and Wales there are 46,114 schools ; of which 
15,584 are public, and 30,530 private. The scholars in the public schools 
number 1,417,300, and in private schools 727,077. There are 23,498 Sun- 
day-schools, and 2,407,409 scholars. ——An Irish witness before the recent 
Clare Election Committee, having said he had been “all day canvassing,” 
was directed to “ define” canvassing, which he did thus :—* To try to in- 
duce and force the voters to vote for Corny O’Brien, and, if they would 
not, to give them drink till they could not vote at all.”’——The Society 
of Arts have just awarded a medal to Mr. Toynbee, F.R.S., Aural Surgeon 
to St. Mary’s Hospital and the Deafand Dumb Asylum, for his invention 
of an artificial membranum tympani (drum of the ear) in cases of deaf- 
ness dependent upon perforation or destruction of the natural organ-—— 
The balance sheet of the Literary Guild has been published, and shows a 
sum of £3790 16s. 11d. to its credit—An iceberg, estimated at three 
miles in circumference, and 300 feet high, was seen by the ship Anglesea, 
in her recent voyage from Australia, as she rounded Cape Horn ——The 
annual meeting of the German Musical Association has just closed at 
Philadelphia. The unique national festival, we are glad to say, again pass- 
ed off with harmony and success.——_Prince Albert has laid the first stone 
of a building intended for the reception and maintenance of idiots at 
Earlswood, near Reigate in Surrey. It will bean extensive and handsome 
building, the estimated cost of which is £35,000.——The Princess Wasa, 
whose name was recently mentioned in connection with the Emperor of 
the French, is to be married at Dresden, to the presumptive heir to the 
King of Saxony.——The largest salmon captured for many years past out 
of the waters of the United Kingdom was taken lately from the river Tay, 
on the estate of Lord Gray. This prodigious prize weighed 59 pounds, 
being 3 feet nine inches in length, and one foot in diameter across the 
shoulders—_The greatest orator among animals is undoubtedly the 
Harangue-Outang——The Preston Chronicle describes a potato pie pro- 
duced at a local dinner the other day. It measured five feet in length, 
Was seventeen-inches wide, and twenty inches deep.——W. Wilson, who re- 
cently endeavoured to fix 2 disreputable charge upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and whom Mr. Gladstone very properly gave into custody, 
has been tried for unlawfully threatening, found guilty, and sentenced to 
mment, with hard labour, for twelve months. It is stated that 

Lord John Russell is about to present to the House of Commons a peti- 
tion from the Association for the Establishment of Tribunals of Com- 
merce ; and that his Lordship will strongly support it in his place in Par- 





liament.——A public entertainment was given at Southampton to Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, at which the Mayor presided. We do not find the 
names of any celebrities amongst the guests ; and the speeches made were of 
the usual order. The Mayor wound up his eulogy of Mr. Vanderbilt, by 
declaring that “his position in America was equal to that of any of the 
ducal houses in Great Britain.”” Whether the comparison regarded wealth, 
fashion, or talent, is not stated ; for we see no direct personal allusion to 
the Dukes of Northumberland, Devonshire, or Argyll. Nevertheless, the 
Commodore (of what?) threw open his yacht with extreme liberality to the 
public, and without doubt received and gave much pleasure during his 
stay. The .Vorth Star sailed for St. Petersburgh on the evening of the 
14th ult., after an excursion, with a large party, round the Isle of Wight. 
——-From the late report of the census commissioners it appeared that, of 
the 21,000,000 or 22,000,000 persons inhabiting Great Briiain, about one 
half dwell in towns, the other half in the country——Eugene Sue, it is 
said, will soon return to Paris by permission of the government. Victor 
Hugo, who is now in the East, is about to take up hisresidence in Portugal. 





A Worp or Goop Apvice.—In the course of an article on the recent 
visit of H.M.S. Leander, to this port, the ational Intelligencer of Tues- 
day last takes occasion to rebuke the prevalent disposition to misunder- 
stand the motives of foreign governments and peoples, to which we regret 
to say that too many members of our craft recklessly lend themselves. 
The Intelligencer thus concludes its temperate, judicious, and patriotic 
remarks, which referred to confusion between the names of Leander and 
Leopard. 


“ To confound one vessel with another is a venial error, to which any 
one is liable, and we should not have thought this worthy of correction 
did we not regard it as about the thousandth indication of that carping 
and illiberal spirit which is so often mauifested among us when referring 
to any person, thing, or topic belonging to another nation than our own. 
So far from acting with the calm confidence in themselves and a disposi- 
tion to concede all proper respect and liberty to other countries, which 
would become citizens of a proud and powerful nation, many narrow- 
minded persons, with a conceited boastfulness, which is as distant from 
true courage and patriotism as from good morals and good breeding, la- 
bour to engender unfriendly and hostile feelings, and even open rupture, 
between nations whose interests, advancement, and happiness depend on 
peace, and who would not have dreamed of any insult or slight to their 
country but for the idle suggestions of ignorant and prejudiced monoma- 
niacs who aim to be architects of ruin in their smallway. These are they 
who lash themselves into a patriotic fervour on the slightest telegraphic 
provocation, and try to exeite their neighbours, until our people resemble 
the client who declared he never had any idea how much he had been 
wronged untilhe heard his counsel expiating to the jury upon the unparal- 
leled injustice of his adversary.” 


Appointments. 


The Vice-Chancellor Stuart, Mr. Richard Bethell, Solicitor-General, and F. 
Ollifie, M.D., Physician to H. M. Embassy at Paris, have had the honour of 
Knighthood conferred upon them by the Queen.—The Venerable Archdeacon 
Hare, the Ven. Archdeacon Tattam, and the Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., to be 
Chaplains in Ordinary to her Majesty.—J. L. Wildman, Esq., to be Collector of 
Customs for the island of Trinidad.—Earl Granville (Lord President) has ap- 
pointed C. E. Boothby, Esq., of the Council-office, to be his lordship’s private 
secretary. Mr. Boothby was sometime secretary to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
—Mr. A. W. Hanson, late her Majesty’s Consul at Liberia, is appointed Consu- 
lar Agent at Sherbro Castle—Mr. W. A. Tollemache, Unpaid Attaché at Pa- 
ris, is gay Paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Rio Janeiro.—C. 8S. Whit- 
more, Esq., the Hon. F. G. Brabazon Ponsonby, and J. C. Heath, Esq., to be 
Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry into the existence of corrupt 
practices at elections for the borough of Maldon.—The Hon. Mrs. G. E. Anson, 
to be one of the Bedchamber Women in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of 
the Hon. Mrs. Trevor, now Lady Dacre. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, June 17.—4th Regt Drag Gds; Lt R J Henry fo be Capt b-p, v 
Scott, who ret; Cor C M‘Donnel to be Lt bp, v Henry; E % Fisher, to be Cor 
b-p, v M‘Donnel. 6th Drags; A Murray to be Cor w-p, v Wilson, dec. 1st Rgt 
Ft; Lt T Rowland, fr 83d Ft, to be Lt, v Villiers, who ex. 3rd Ft; Capt C C 
Ross, fm 52nd Ft, to be Capt.v Lunard, who exc. 7th Ft; Lt F E Appleyard, fr 
8lst Ft, to be Lt, v Prescott, app to 33d Ft. 9th Ft; Capt the Hon Ww L Talbot 
fm 53d Ft, to be Capt, v Lothian who exc. 33rd FtgtLt E B Prescott, fm 7th 
Ft, to be Lt v Harnett, app to 8lst Ft. 38th Ft; Paym EJ Head, fm 89th Ft, 
to be Paym v Scott, whoexc. 5ist Ft; Lieut R Neville, to be Capt w-p, v Wol- 
ley, dec; Ens G E Morley to be Lt w-p, v Neville. 52nd Ft; Capt RG A Luard 
fm 3rd Ft, to be Capt v whoexc. 53rd Ft; Capt J H Lothian, fm 9th Ft, 
to be Capt, v the Hon W L Talbot, who exc. 8lst Ft; Lieut W M Harnett, fr 
33rd Ft, to be Lt v a ard, app to 7th Ft. 83d Ft; Lt H P V Villiers, fm 
lst Ft to be Lt v Rowland, who exc. 89th Ft; Paym R Scott, fr 38th Ft, to be 
Paym v Head, who exc. 94th Ft; Asst-Sur W Brown, fm Staff, to be Asst-Sur, 
v Westall, dec. 97th Ft; Lt H B Ramsbottom, fm h-p 4th Ft, to be Ltv T E 
Jones, whoexc. Ist W I Reg; Serj-Maj W Thompson, of lst W I Reg, to be 
Qr-Mast v Stokely, app Paym. 
wn Srarr.—J H Porter, to be Asst-Sur to the Forces, vy Brown app to 

t t. 

Brevet.—Capt Read, on h-p R Staff Corps, to have the local rank of Major 
in the Ionian Islands. 


War-Orrice, June 14.—31st Ft; Lieut-Gen Sir Alexander Leith, K.C.B., from 
the 90th Reg, to be Col, v Gen Lord Dacre, C.B., dec. 90th Ft; Maj-Gen Felix 
Calvert, C.B., to be Col v Lt-Gen Sir A Leith. 

Brevet.—To be Lt-Cols in the Army; B Maj Holdich, of the 80th Ft ; Major 
Carey, of the Cape Mounted Rifles. To be Majors in the Army; Capt Wright, 
of the 91st Ft; Capt. Bruce, of the 74th Highlanders. 

Unirorm.—It is alleged with more than usual confidence, that Lord Hardinge 
has approved of a new uniform for the British Infantry, and that the scarlet 
frock, and the black leather helmet with waistbelts, &c., are to supersede the 
inverted flower-pot and the swallow-tailed coatee with its pipe-clay ‘ fixins.” 


RemovaL oF Troops FROM THE CapEe.—Lieut-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. Cath- 
cart, commanding the forces at the Cape of Good Hope, has communicated to 
the authorities at home that he can now spare the 12th Lancers and three 
regiments of infantry. It is not yet decided whether two of the latter shall pro- 
ceed to India.— United Service Gazette. 


Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS.—The vacant appointment of naval A.D.C, has been given to 
Commodore Henry Eden, superintendent of Woolwich Dockyard.—Lieuts. G. W- 
Towsey and T. H. Martin to the Terroble, steam-frigate, at Woolwich; J. L. Mac- 
leod to the Simoom; Hon. Arthur Hay, confirmed, to the Scorpion; W. E. 
Fisher to the Horatio, 24, at Sheerness.—Paymasters, C. A. Thorn to the Ter- 
rible; B. P. Heather to the Vesuvius, 6, at Portsmouth; W. H. Dutton to the 
Ajax; E. N. Harrison to the Buzzard.—Surgeons, H. R. Banks to the Terrible; 
J. J. Crawford to the Horateo—Chaplains, Rev. C. Bailey to the Hogue, 60, vice 
W. Taylor, appointed to the Terrible; Rev. R.M. Inskip to the Magictenne, 16. 

The Geyser, 6, paddle-sloop, Comm. Wilson, has afrived at Spithead, from 
Jamaica, to be paid off on the 19th.—We understand that a private meeting of 
the friends of the late ios ge Granville Loch was lately held, when it was re- 
solved to erect a memorial to the gallant deceased in St Paul’s Cathedral, and 
that a committee should be formed for carrying this object into effect-—The sur- 
viving Officers and ship’s company of the High/lyer have erected a white marble 
tablet in the district church of St. James’s, Emsworth, to the memory of Capt. 
Matson, R. N., and the other officers and men who died lately in the West In- 
dies from yellow fever. 


Rear Admiral Sir James Stirling has declined the proffered command of the 
Pacifi¢, as successor to Rear Adm. Moresby. It is probable that Rear Admiral 
Berkeley, ©. B., will obtain the command, and that he will be succeeded by Sir 
James Stirling at the Admiralty. 


A number of Coast Guard men, selected for service in the navy, being late 
men-of-war’s men who have entered the Coast Guard, have received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness for being immediately draughted to ships in com- 
mission and fitting at this or any other ports. It 1s reported that 8,500 seamen, 
serving at present in the Coast Guard in the United Kingdom, are under similar 
orders. These alone, it is calculated, will man 10 sail of the line with first-rate 
experienced seamen accustomed to all naval discipline and tactics. ° 


Obituary. 


Count CesaRk Baiso.—Count Cesar Balbo departed this life on the 4th of 
June. Count Balbo was in early life auditor of the Council of State under Na- 
poleon. He afterwards entered the army, and served as a cavalry officer in the 
eampaign of 1815. In 1821, though he declared himself to be both liberal and 
constitutional, he refused to join in the conspiracy that marked that riod, pub- 
licly announcing his deprecation of such a step. He spent four or five years in 
England, as an exile from Sardinia. On_his return he resided in the country, 
his presence at Turin being prohibited. From the year 1828 to 1843 he pu 
lished a series of historical works of great interest, breathing sentiments of na- 
tionality and aspirations for the independence of Italy. His “ Life of Dante” is 
considered one of the most superior works of modern Italy. After the publica- 
tion of Gioberti’s “ Primita d'Italia,’ Count Balbo published the memorable 
‘« Hopes of Italy,” a work replete with sentiments of nationality and patriotism 
and the desire of constitutional reform. On the 10th of March, 1848, Count Cesar 
Balbo was created President of the Sardinian Council of Ministers, holding the 
portefeuslle of war ad interim. On the 18th the Revolution broke out at Milan, 
and on the 26th it was he that declared war to Austria, He was one of the seven 
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deputies elected by the city of Turin, and had the honour of being returned four 
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times to that seat by the capital. In Count Balbo, Italy has lost one of her most 
distinguished authors and politicians. The name of Balbo was always pro- 
nounced together with that of Gioberti and Azeglio. 


MaJor-GENERAL Howarp Vyse.—This old and distinguished officer died re- 
cently at his seat, Stoke, county of Bucks, in the 70th year of his age. He was 
the father of Capt. Vyse, of the 7 Horse Guards, the M. P. for the county 
of Northampton, his second son. The successor to the estates is Capt. Geo 
Vyse, of the 2d Life Guards. The deceased filled the office of Sheriff of Buc 
in 1829. Several of the ancestors of the deceased served with distinction in the 
army. 

At Bahia, after a very short illness, Commr. Fead, of H. M. 8. Express.—At 
Kingston, Jamaica, of yellow fever, Commodore McQuhae, of H. M. 8. Imaum. 
—aAt Bremen, the day subsequent to his landing there, after a voyage from the 
island of Jamaica, the Hon. Hinton Spalding, M.D., Custos Rotuloram of 
Saint Andrews, and Member of the Hon. House of Assembly of that island.— 
Cardinal Pignatelli, Archbishop of Palermo, aged 83.—At the island of Trinidad, 
Capt. Domvile, Royal Artillery—At Farnham, E. D. C. Hilliard, Capt. 10th 
Royal Hussars, unattached.—At Clifton, John Downie, Esq., late First Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court in British Guiana,—At his residence, Torpoint, near 
Plymouth, Admiral John Allen, youngest son of the late Admiral John Carter 
Allen.-We regret to announce the death, by suicide, of the Hon. and Rev. A. P. 
Percival, rector of Little Bookham, and one of the chaplains to her Majesty.--James 
Harmer, Esq. of Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, Kent, an Alderman of London, and 
proprietor of the Weekly Dispatch newspaper.—Dr. R. Brien, Surgeon, R. N.— 
Aged 72, Professor Sewell, of the Royal Vchertuar College, having been an offi- 
cer of that institution for 54 years.—in this city, Blin Townsend, Esq., a well- 
known and much esteemed merchant.—At Leytonstone, J. R. Johnston, Esq., 
late of the 93d Highland Reg.—Count Francis Stadion died at Vienna on the 9th 
ult., of a paralytic affection, brought on by the excessive anxiety and fatigue 
which, as Minister of the Home Department, he underwent in the year 1848.— 
Father Gabet, the co-missionary in Thibet of Father Huc, the narrative of whose 
oe en such wide fame, died at Rio Janeiro, of yellow fever, on the 

of March. 





Drama. 


The past, the present, and the future of the Drama in New York may be re- 
counted in a few words ; that is, if we be not over-nice in our classification of 
the entertainments, provided for our pleasure-loving citizens.—Briefly then, Mr, 
Burton, on Thursday evening, closed a short and not very brilliant engagement 
at Niblo’s, by his ever-welcome appearance as Capt. Cuttle, aided and abetted 
by Mr. Brougham as J. B. and Jack Bunsby. The pleasant and commodious 
house has therefore gone back to one of its first loves, even the Ravels of panto- 
mimic celebrity. We trust that they will favour their warm friends by some 
little novelty in their performances. The Millers and the Basket Makers and 
the Hungarians are all very well in their way; but toujours perdrix wearies the 
most devoted partisan of game. Is it possible that Fairy Legends are all ex- 
hausted, and that this clever company is perforce restricted? We can’t believe 
it. Why will not some starving man of letters ferret out an available subject 
for them ?—Pretty and piquant Anna Thillon, with her English versions of 
French Operas, is to alternate at the ‘‘ Garden” with the Ravels. So at least 
says Rumour. Truly the charm of life theatrical must be variety. Even the 
Hippodrome relies more on its posturing ballet-girls and equipoising brethren, 
than on its feats of daring horsemanship. 

It is to London records that we must look for matter wherewith to fill our ac- 
customed space. Not that we mean to dwell upon the new play of “ Cruel 
Kindness,” written by Mrs. Crowe, the authoress of ‘‘ Susan Hopley,” and pro- 
duced with moderate success by Buckstone, at the Haymarket. Neither shall 
we pause upon ‘St. Marc,” by the author of “ Civilization,’ which has been 
similarly treated at Drury Lane, both by manager and public. These novelties 
are tame in comparison with the new spectacle at the Princess’s, that has lite- 
rally taken the Town by storm. The reader is commended to the subjoined ex- 
tract from the 7'mes of the 14th ult., from which it is apparent that the “ Legi- 
timate,” after being almost reduced to inanition through the neglect and ill- 
treatment of managers, has run the risk of being surfeited to death through the 
opposite extreme of excess. We can’t help smiling ; for we have so often 
abused the stinginess and bad taste of our stage purveyors, that this avalanche 
of decorative and cumulative magnificence seems almost like a judgment upon 
us. Whether actors and actresses could float livingly upon such seas of splen- 
dour, is a question that need not now be argued. Every dog ‘has his day : exit 
Byron ; enter Layard. 


Mr. Charles Kean has one grand principle of management in the application 
of which he grows more and more severe. He brings out as few pieces as pos- 
sible in the course of a season, but every one is intended to produce a sensa- 
tion—to create a town-talk. The Macbeth brought out in the middle of last 
February has been not only the favourite play, but the great “sight” of the 
town down to the present date, and last night he and Mrs. Kean took their 
benefit, and signalised the event by a production which will throw Macbeth 
itself into the shade. 2 

The researches of Mr. Layard have Wot only rendered ancient Assyria an ob- 
ject of interest to professed antiquaries, but have actually brought it into fashion. 
Winged lions and bulls with human heads are not merely gaped at by a knot of 
dry savants, but they are all the rage even with the softer sex. Every one 
knows the form of an Assyrian monarch’s umbrella, and the fashion of the Royal 
crown of Nineveh is as familiar as the pattern of the last new Parisian bonnet. 
If all the world could rush into a theatre to see what the primeval Scots looked 
like, how much more would it throng into the same theatre to behold old Nine- 
veh with all its antique luxuries resuscitated from its ruins! A restoration of 
ancient Assyria meee be just the thing after Mr. C. Kean’s own heart. 

As a means of effecting this desirable end the Sardanapalus of Lord Byron 
lay readily at hand. The noble author never designed it for the stage, and 
when it was brougbt out at Drury-lane some 20 years ago it flashed awhile, to 
be sure, but made no lasting impression. Sardanapalus in itself has no great 
power of attraction, but it is an admirable peg whereon to hang those Assyrian 
antiquities of which Lord Byron never dreamed. Taking, therefore, this tra- 
gedy as his pretext, Mr. Kean has plunged the London public into thé very 
heart of Assyrian life. He has swept away whole ages with a wave of his hand 
and a flourish of the scene-painter’s brush, and the visitors of the Princess’s 
cease to believe that they are in the nineteenth century. They completely live 
with the descendants of Nimrod, and walk out of the theatre looking forward 
to the invasion of our island by Julius Cesar as something in the remote future. 

The unities which Lord Byron had learned to revere, by taking Alfieri for his 
model, work to good purpose in this case. Only three scenes occur through the 
whole five acts of Sardanapalus, but these scenes can be admirably arranged. 
First we have the city of Nineveh, and the river Tigris substitued for the Eu- 
phrates, in compliance with modern discoveries. The river looks pellucid in 
the foreground, the buildings of ancient Nineveh rise sharp and angular on the 
opposite bank,—tall edifices with many stories, decorated with awful eccentri- 
city. Soon the scene becomes animated. Slaves, male and female, warriors, 
minstrels—all press forward, each separate company awakening fresh astonish- 
ment—the Layard monuments of the British Museum have started into life. 
The stiff, formal positions of the sculptured records doubtless arose from the 
inability of the artists to communicate an appearance of real movement to the 
figures they delineated ; for the Assyrians, great as they were, were not Greeks, 
they were as good pre-Raphaelites as Van Eyck himself. Hence the stiff ges- 
tures of the personages on the stage might be objected to as unnatural; but we 
would take up the cudgels for this petrified view of humanity, by remarking 
that, without the format peculiarity given to the living figures, their identity 
with the old relics would be less strikingly preserved. However, this view of 
the banks of Tigris is as nothing compared with the next scene, the Hal! of 
Nimrod, which is perhaps the grandest picture ever produced on any stage. 
By the simple expedient of making the hall run obliquely, so as to conceal the 
further ~~ it is made to appear of indefinite length, and the winged lions, 
huge in the foreground, and diminishing in the distance, have a most novel and 
singular effect. Sardanapalus, clad with the most effeminate richness, is on 
his throne, the slave Myrrha lies gracefully at his feet, guests recline at tables 
laden with fruit, a ballet is danced by voluptuous damsels who have all the man- 
ner of Bayadéres. Suddenly, in response to the toast which is drunk to the 
“god Sardanapalus,” when a new picture is produced by the whole of the 
guests falling on their faces—the thunder roars, the brilliant hall is darkened, 
and the prostrate guests rise in various attitudes awe-stricken by the reproof ad- 
ministered to their impious adulation. The perfection of stage grouping is 
attained in this sublime picture. The third scene represents a chamber in the 
palace, in which two gigantic lions, with human heads, are the conspicuous 
objects. In this scene the conflagration takes place, and the chamber tumbles 
into a view of burning Nineveh. But even this conflagration is conducted on 
no ordinary principle. It is not merely a stage growing red, with a little squib- 
fire here and there, but distinct bursts of flame and smoke issue from the ground. 
An awful catastrophe follows a magnificent spectacle. 

We need not dwell at w length on the effect of the tragedy as distinguished 
from the mzsé en scéne. The whole exhibition was rinenpbent y successful, but 
the lines of the poet produced a comparatively slight effect. Mrs. Charles Kean, 
who played the noble character of Myrrha, exactly knew what to make of it— 
namely the principal agure of @ magnificent antique picture. Amid the crowd 
of barbaric splendour she is still the Greek, and every one of her attitudes, whe- 
ther of tenderness or command, has all the plastic beauty of an excellent statue. 
Mr. Charles Kean is the sorrowful Sardanapalus, with all the weight of his des- 
tiny bearing heavy upon him. The light sceptical Sardanapalus of the earlier 
scenes he does not realize—and, indeed, how should he, with all that circum- 
stance of massive grandeur about him? Lord Byron painted no Assyrian, but 
a misbelieving Frenchman, a Regent of Orleans, who might have indulged in 
badrnage notwithstanding a strong notion that the Palais oyal had taken fire. 
Who could adopt a flippant air, in the presence of those big lions, and amid 
those hewn courtiers, with black beards cut as formally as box-trees in old- 
fashioned gardens? The whole affair is one tremendous picture, which in its 
| is unrivalled. . 

r. and Mrs. Charles Kean were deservedly cated by a crowded audience at 
the conclusion of this superb exhibition. 
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New Books. 


Tue Works or Suaxsrere. From Couiter’s Forto Cory. ew York. 
1853. Redfield.—If anything were wanted to keep up the interest in 
Shakspere, it would be found in the uncertainty respecting his text. 
What a world of labour and speculation he would have saved, if he had 
like other authors, published his own works. How many common-place 
men would have lost the notoriety acquired through their connection 
with him as editors and commentators. Of editors alone he has had no 
less than twenty-eight, to say nothing of those who have furnished hints 
and suggestions. After the collected edition of his works published by 
his fellow-actors Heminge and Condell, the much talked-of and greatly 
prized first folio, he was suffered to sleep for seventy-two years undis- 
turbed by commentators or editors. All that was done for him during that 
time was three reprints of his works in folio, one in the same year with 
the first publication, 1623—one in 1664, containing seven additional plays 
—and another in 1685. This long period of repose was first disturbed by 
the poet Rowe, who in 1714 brought out an edition of the almost forgotten 
dramatist, with notes and corrections. The ice having thus been broken 
and the interest in the Bard revived, Pope followed it up, eleven years 
afterwards, by a magnificent edition in six quarto volumes, in which he 
took great liberties with the text, pruning it of what he conceived to be 
innumerable blunders and absurdities attributed to the author. He feli- 
citated himself that he had done all that could then be performed by an 
editor ; but his reign was short. His stately and highly vaunted edition 
was completely annihilated, by that pug forth by Theobald in 1733, and 
was never afterwards reprinted. Theobald’s, on the contrary, has passed 
through many editions. Of all the editors he was the most abused by the 
critics and the most esteemed by the public. Pope enthroned him in the 
Dunciad, and Johnson spoke of him with contemptuous scorn. But the 
public were right. 


tion of the critics, and is now, of all the editors universally acknowledged | 


to have been the best. His chief merit lay in his minute inspection and 
careful collation of the first four editions and the early quarto copies of 
the separate plays, and in his avoiding all tampering with the text, except 
where a line or a passage was obviously defective or unintelligible. He 
was a literal and not a speculative critic. His method in restoring an im- 
perfect passage was, before attempting to alter or reconstruct it, to con- 
sider carefully whether some word essential to the meaning had not been 
omitted in printing or copying, in which he was remarkably sagacious. 
He was much ridiculed for his guesses, but his guesses have in the long 
run turned out to be more acute and valuable, than the alterations pro- 
posed by others greatly his superiors in genius and learning. He was in 
fact a man of strong common sense, of unwearied industry, and far more 
imbued than he was at first supposed to be, with true poetic feeling. As 
a proof of this, two of his conjectural emendations are acknowledged to be 
the finest ever made ; exquisite for their poetical beauty. 

To Theobald succeeded the annihilating Hanmery the original, para- 
doxical, and slashing Warburton, the learned but obscure Capell, the 
dogmatical Johnson, the unimaginative, small-minded Steevens, the plod- 
ding Malone, the fastidious Singer, the ambitious Knight, the industrious 
Collier, and the burrowing Halliwell. To these must be added Mr. Ver- 
planck of this city, of the value and extent of whose labours we are unable 
to judge, never having inspected his edition. Some of these men, Capell 
and Steevens for instance, were men of fortune, and devoted their whole 
lives to the task. As a body they are divided into two classes—those who 
had nothing to guide them but the poet’s works, and those who, like the 
recent editors, have brought a rich store of antiquarian and bibliographi- 
cal knowledge to the task. The former class comprise the most bril- 
liant men, the latter the most careful, reverential, and painstaking. It 
might be supposed that the union of so many minds would lead to a clear 
elucidation and final settlement of the text; but the very opposite has 
been the result. Except the mere verbal corrections, the number of uni- 
versally acknowledged or admitted emendations are comparatively few. 
The question of disputed readings is as prolific of controversy as ever, 
which the annotated folio just discovered by Mr. Collier will by no means 
allay ; for it gives readings hitherto unthought of upon many ef the con- 
tested points, and opens a new field for discussion upon many a passage 
which was never disputed before. We have already published in the 
Albion an account of this interesting discovery—how Mr. Collier found it, 
a mutilated old copy stained with tobacco juice and beer, in a shop in 
London among a package of old books just received from the country, and 
bought it for a few shillings to complete his own folio copy—how, finding 
it unsuited to his purpose, he threw it aside, and a few years after took it 
down to verify a passage. the copy he was in the habit of using not being 
at hand, and made the discovery that it was filled with manuscript cor- 
rections, which upon full examination extended to the enormous number 
of about 20,000, that is, including changes in punctuation, in letters, in 
words, in the reconstruction of passages, in some instances by the inser- 
tion of whole lines, and the insertion of copious stage directions. Since 
the Ireland forgeries, no event in Shaksperian literature has produced so 
great a sensation as this unlooked for discovery. The Shakspere Society 
at once, under the auspices of Mr. Collier, published a volume containing 
about 1,000 of the most important emendations, which volume was almost 
immediately reprinted by Whittaker in London, and by Mr. Redfield in 
this city. The extent and value of the corrections, together with the cir- 
cumstance of their being throughout iu the same antique handwriting, led 
Mr. Collier to the conclusion that they were the work of some person con- 
nected with the theatre, who had access to the early stage manuscripts, an 
hypothesis which, if sustained. would have rendered them in the present 
state of the text of controlling authority. But scarcely had Mr. Collier's 
volume time to find its way among readers, when out comes Mr. Singer, 
the careful editor of what is known as the Chiswick edition, with a belli- 
gerent publication, denying this hypothesis in toto—denying either the 
authority or the value of the great body of the new emendations, and 
charging Mr. Collier with a deliberate attempt to impose upon the public, 
by putting forth as authoritative what he knew or must have known to be 
the work of a modern hand. We have not yet seen Mr. Singer’s volume, 
but from the notices of it in the English journals, it would seem that he 
has utterly failed to fix upon Mr. Collier so disreputable a charge, and 
that he has shown more temper than acuteness in reviewing the new 
emendations. A much more weighty antagonist has appeared, however, 
in the person of Mr. Dyce, the able and industrious editor of the works of 
Middleton, Webster, Peele, Beaumont and Fletcher, and others of our 
early dramatists, whose critical examination of Mr. Collier’s and Mr. 
Knight’s editions of Shakspere did such serious damage to those gentle- 
men’s reputation as editors. We have not seen Mr. Dyce’s book, but un- 
derstand that it contests many of the new readings, 

The work which has called forth this notice is a republication of Mr. 
Collier’s edition of Shakspere, his history of the stage and biography of 
the poet, with the new emendations embodied in the text, the former read- 
ings being noted at the page-foot. It is to be published in 16 parts oc- 
tavo, with double columns, making a good sized volume, in fair paper and 

good type, and ata very reasonable cost. As an edition, its worth con- 
sists in its enabling the reader to judge for himself of the value of the pro- 
posed alterations. That many of them will be hereafter generally adopted 
we have not a doubt; but by no means the whole of them. Some of them 
are decidedly alterations for the worse, others will give rise to great 
doubt and controversy. Some future editor, perhaps Mr. Dyce, of whose 
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long promised edition great expectations have been formed, may make a 
judicious use of the new materials, and possibly give us what the public 
will be willing to accept as the standard edition. 


Since the above was written, we have noticed in the Atheneum of the 
4th ult., the following letter from Mr. Collier. 


Your readers who have taken so lively an interest in the emendations 
and alterations of the text of Shak contained in my copy of the 
folio, 1632, will be glad to hear that I have just advanced an important 
step towards tracing the ownership and history of that remarkable book. 
The proof that it was in existence, in its annotated state, fifty years ago 
is clear and positive ; and upon the foundation of strong probability I am 
| able to carry it back almost to the period when the volume was published. 
The facts are these.— 

John Carrick Moore, Esq., of Hyde Park Gate, (nephew to Sir John 
Moore, who fell at Corunna, in Jan. 1809), being in ssion of a copy of 
the “ Notes and Emendations”’ founded upon my folio, 1632, happen to 
show it to a friend of the name of Parry, residing at St. John’s Wood 
Mr. Parry remarked, that he had once been the owner of a folio, 1632, the 
margins of which were much occupied by manuscript notes in an old hand- 
writing; and having read my description of the book, both externally, 
and internally, and having looked at the fac-simile which occompanied 
that description, he declared, without a moment’s hesitation, that this 
very copy of the folio, 1632, had been given to him, about fifty years 
| singe, by Mr. George Gray, a connexion of his family,—who, he believed, 

had procured it, some years before, from the library of a Roman Catholic 
family of the name of Perkins, of Ufton Court, Berkshire, one member of 
wales bes married Arabella Fermor, the heroine of “The Rape of the 
ock,”’ 

These particulars were, as kindly as promptly communicated to me by 
Mr. Moore, with whom I was not personally acquainted,—and he urged 
Mr. Parry also to write to me on the subject ; but that gentleman was pre- 

vented from doing so by a serious fall, which confined him to his bed. 
Being. of course, much interested in the question, I soon afterwards took 
an opportunity of introducing myself to Mr. Moore ; who, satisfied that 
| Mr. Parry had formerly been the proprietor of my copy of the folio, 1632, 
| advised me to call upon that gentleman at his house, Hill Road, St. John’s 
Vood,—assuring me that he would be glad to give me all the information 
in his power. 

I was, I think, the first person whom Mr. Parry saw after his accident, 
—and in a long interview he repeated to me the statements which he had 
previously made to Mr. Moore, porns the gift of Mr. Gray, half a 
century ago, and his conviction of the identity of the volume. He could 
not prove the fact, but he had always understood and believed, that Mr. 
Gray had become possessed of it on the dispersion of the library of the 
Perkins’s family at Ufton Court, and that it had been in his hands some 
years before the conclusion of the last century. Mr. Parry had himself 
had the curiosity to visit Ufton Court about 1803 or 1804; when a 
Roman Catholic Priest, not less than eighty years old, showed him the 
library, and the then empty shelves, from which the books had been re- 
moved. 

On referring subsequently to the “ Magna Britannia” of Lysons, under 
the head “ Berkshire,” I found various particulars regarding the Perkins 
family at Ufton Court, between 1635 and 1738; but I did not meet with 
any mention of Thomas Perkins, whose name, it will be remembered, is on 
the cover of the folio, 1632, in question, The name of the distinguished 
actor of the reigns of James the First and Charles the First, was Richard 
Perkins ; and Ashmole’s Collections, according to Lysons, speak of a 
Richard Perkins as the husband of Lady Mervin of Ufton Court. It isjust 
possible that this Richard Perkins was the actor ; for although the “ His- 
toria Histrionica” tells us that he was buried at Clerkenwell, that authori- 
ty is by no means final: just before it notices the death of Perkins, it 
speaks of Lowin as having expired in great poverty at Brentford, when 
we know that this “ player” (so designated in the register) was buried at 
St. Clement Danes, Strand, on the 24th of August 1653. However, it isa 
mere speculation that the Richard Perkins who married Lady Mervin may 
have been the actor,—and I am not yet in possession of any dates or other 
circumstances to guide me. 

Having put in writing the particulars with which Mr. Parry had so un- 
reservedly favoured me, I took the liberty of forwarding them to Mr. 
Moore,—and he returned the manuscript with his full approbation as re- 
garded what had originally passed between himself and Mr.Parry. After 
it was in type, I waited upon Mr. Parry, only three days ago, in 
order that I might read the proof to him and introduce such additions and 
corrections as he wished to be made. They were few but not unimport- 
ant; and among them was the fact (confirming the probability that Mr. 
Gray had obtained this copy of the folio, 1632, from the Perkins library) 
that Mr. Gray resided at Newbury, vot far from Ufton Court,—a cireum- 
stance which Mr. Parry had previously omitted. The connecting link be- 
tween the book and this library ie, therefore, not complete,—and we have 
still to ascertain, if we can, who was Thomas Perkins, and by whom the 
notes and emendations were introduced into the folio, 1632. A Fran- 
cis Perkins died at Ufton Court in 1635,—and he may have been the 
first purchaser, and owner, of this second folio of the works of Shake- 
speare. 

At all events, however, it is certain that this very volume was for many 
years in the possession of Mr. Parry (how he lost it he knows not),—who 
obtained it from his connexion Mr. George ae of Newbury. Mr. Parry 
was well acquainted with the fact that various leaves were wanting ; and 
he so perfectly recollects its state and condition, the frequent erasures of 
passages, as well as the handwriting of the numerous marginal and other 
corrections, that when I asked him, just before I wished him good morn- 
ing, whether he had any doubt on the point of his previous ownership, he 
answered me most emphatically in these words—“ I have no more doubt 
about it than that you are sitting there.” J. Payne CoLier. 

Maidenhead, May 28. : 

P.S. * * * * Since writing what precedes, I am informed by a letter 
from a friend, who has just made a search at the Heralds’ College, that in 
the pedigree of the family of Perkins of Ufton Court several members are 
named Thomas, especially in the earlier dates,--but that latterly Francis 
was the prevailing name. Richard Perkins, who married Lady Mervin, 
as a younger son, is not mentioned. 


Pine Arts. 


Martiy’s Picture oF tHE Last JupGment.—This picture, which was 
on view last Saturday, at Mr. M‘Lean’s, in the Haymarket, is by far the 
most singular, if not the most meritorious of Martin’s works. The novelty 
of the general design is unquestionably startling, and the details are so 
enormously elaborate that the examination of them would afford amuse- 
ment for hours. The picture is divided, without abruptness, into two 
main parts. In the upper part we have the floor of Heaven, with the 
throne of the Saviour, around which are seated, on glittering and jewelled 
benches, the four-and-twenty elders: beyond them are ranks of angels 
and archangels, very gorgeous to behold : and beyond these extend indis- 
tinguishable hosts, the hierarchy of heaven. The lower half of the picture 
is divided in the middle by the Valley of Jehoshophat, riven by an earth- 
quake, and separating the blessed from the accursed. On the side of the 
blessed we behold afar off the celestial city, and the bowers of heaven, 
into which those are entering who have received their white robes. A 
little lower down is the holy city, Jerusalem, with a vast assemblage of 
martyrs, Christians, philanthropists, worthies, poets, musicians, painters, 
patriots, holy and virtuous women, children, astronomers, and philoso- 
= great many of them nen portraits, as Shakspeare, 

aphael, Milton, Franklin, Washington, Tillotson, Pope, and others, 
many of whom would, in their lifetime, have been somewhat incredulous 
of the happy fate awarded by Mr. Martin to their neighbours. 

On the other side we behold those who seem to be in a fair way toa 
foul end. The protestantism of this part of the work is as remarkable as 
the “ catholicity” of the other. Here we have abundance of popes and 
church dignitaries, among whom we think we recognise Archbishop Laud. 
There is a splendid dancing-girl, with her castanets—evidently coming 
to a bad end; also Herodias’s daughter, a woman upon a very grand 
scale, and of magnificent bearing, even under the most distressing circum- 
stances herein depicted. In the background we have the terminus of a 
railway train, the whole of which is being precipitated into the gulph 
just opened by the earthquake in the Valley of Jehoshophat. The car- 
riages bear the names of the great capitals and countries of the world, and 
are supposed to be in the act of arriving with succours to the enemies of 
Christendom, who tre besieging the Holy City. We have Gog and Ma- 
gog, with their armies, all coming to swift destruction ;—the ghtning, 
which Mr. Martin so well knows how to handle, striking kings, warriors, 
lawyers, and Gog ; mountains and rocks falling upon the representatives 
of false sanctity and false humility, worldly vanity, avarice, usury, mam- 
moth, &c.—the whole reminding us, perhaps @ little too forcibly, of the 
last scene of a very “ grand spectacle.”’ The artichectural portion of 
this picture is that which pleases us best. All Martin’s works show a 
really fine architectural feeling ; and we have never seen this feeling bet- 
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ter displayed that in the grand background of the 
cerning this quality of Martin’s w we have a rather 
fact in support of our high estimation of it : it is that the artist’s 
some of his works, has led him to the production of certain effects 
have been made known to exist in ancient architecture by discoveries 
pub: after the execution of the pictures. 
The “ Last Judgment” is now in process of engraving, and the plate, 
we understand, is already far advanced. It is to be a line ae 
first ever given in that style from this artist’s works. No doubt it will be 
very popular, particularly if a key to the portraits be issued with the 
picture.—Daily News, June 6. : 
—-——_—>____— 


“MACAULAY ’S UP!” 


It was pleasanter talking on Wednesday, when the position of Mr. 
Macesing., in Great Britain was measured in a great way. Ona Wednes- 
day the House and the committees are sitting at once, and the building 
is filled with scattered M.P.’s some at work, many looking at those who 

the lobbies and corrid icking 
up old acquaintance and feeling for public opinion. ‘About three, on 
ednesday, one was loitering about, too; for the talk in the House was 
not interesting—on a Wednesday it seldom is—and one could pick up 
members’ opinion, which is as important as public opinion. You were 
walking along the committee lobby, wondering which “room” you would 
take next, when, as you paused uncertain, you were bumped against by 
ret om A He begged your pardon, and rushed on, and you Too 
see who it was: a member—a stout member; a man you could’nt con- 
ceive in a run; and yet he’s running like mad. You are still staring at 
him when two more men trot past you, one on each side; and they are 
members, too. You are very puzzled, and see the door close to you— 
‘Members’ Entrance”’ above it—dashed open, five members dash from it, 
and plunge furiously down the lobby. Why, what can be the matter? 
More doors open ; more members rush out ; members are tearing past you 
from all points, in one direction—towards the House. Then wigs and 
gowns appear ; they tell you, with happy faces, their committees have 
adjourned ; and then come a third class—the gentlemen of the press, 
hilarious. Why, what’s the matter? Matter! Macaulay isup; and all 
the members are off to hear him. You join the runners in a moment, and 
are in the gallery to see the senators who had the start of you perspiring 
into their places. It was an announcement one hadn’t heard for years ; 
and the passing the word “ Macaulay’s up,” emptied committee rooms 
now, as of old it emptied clubs. It was true; he was up, and in fora 
long speech ; not a mere spurt, but an oration. He was in a new place, 
standing in the second row (above the bench) from the table, 
and looking and sounding all the better for the elevation and the clearer 
atmosphere for orators which must be found in that little remove from the 
green boxes. The old voice, the old manners, and the old style—glorious 
speaking. Well prepared, carefuliy elaborated, confessedly essayish ; but 
spoken with perfect art and consummate management; not up and down, 
see-saw, tal off a speech, but the grand conversation of a man of the 
world, confiding his learning and his recollections, and his logic toa 
of gentlemen, and just raising his voice enough to be heard ‘aueiab the 
room. That is as you heard him when you got in; but then he was only 
opening and waiting for his audience. As the House filled, which it did 
with marvellous rapidity, he got prouder and more oratorical ; and then 
he poured out his speech with rapidity, increasing after every sentence, 
till it became a torrent of the richest words, carrying his hearers with him 
into enthusiasm (yes, for dry as was the subject he gave it grandeur by 
looking at it from the grand and historical point of view), and yet not 
leaving them time to cheer, A torrent of words—that is the only a 
tion of Macaulay’s style when he has warmed into speed—and such wo! 
—why it wasn’t four o’clock in the afternoon, lunch hardly digested, and 
et the quiet reserved English gentlemen collected there to hear the cele- 
brated orator were as wild with delight as an Opera house after Grisi at 
ten. You doubt it? See the division; and before Mr. Macaulay had 
spoken you might have safely bet fifty to one that Lord Hotham would 
have carried his bill. After that speech the bill was not thrown, but 
pitched out. Speeches seldom do affect measures: and yet this 
will have altered British policy, on a great question, and—don’t forget 
that—on a Wednesday, in a day sitting? People said, when it was over, 
that it was superb, and so on, and one began to have a higher opinion of 
the House of Commons, though it is queerly “led,” seeing that if the 
Macaulay class of minds would bid for leadership, they would get it, and 
that, perhaps, the Lord Johns only get it, at present, by a sort of moral 
justice, because they work for it. But it wasn’t all congratulation. Mr. 
Macaulay had rushed mye, pes oration of forty minutes with masterly: 
vigour ; and, looking at massive chest and enormous head, you 
couldn’t be surprised. That is the sort of man who would go through 
whatever he undertook. Yet the doubts about his health, which arise 
when we meet him in the street, (he never meets anybody),—when you 
take advantage of his sphinx-like reverie, 
“Staring right on, with calm, eternal eyes ;” 
to study the sickly face,—would be confirmed, by a close inspection, on 
Wednesday. The great orator was trembling, when he sat down: the ex- 
citement of a triumph—the massive head, notwithstanding—-overcame him, 
and he had or the self- ssion to acknowledge the eager praises 
which were offered by the Ministers and others, in his neighbourhood. 
Evidently he had reasons for being as quiet as Gibbon was, in the House ; 
and, in this case, too, no doubt, we must think enough will have been done 
for fame and for our pleasure, if the History is finished.— Review of Par- 
liamentary Proceedings, June 4. 
——_@——__—— 


THE PIG-INTEREST. 


The pathetic and lively complaint here set forth was uttered on Satur- 
day last by N. P. Willis, in the Home Journal. It forms a pleasant 
episode in the series of thoughtful and piquant papers, entitled “ Out- 
Doors at Idle-wild ; or Country Life within City reach.” 

The corner of the Highland Terrace which forms our neighbourhood— 
(a cluster of three rural villages, cut off by Moodna Creek and its toll- 
bridge from the city-reach influences of Newburg)—is charmingly primi- 
tive and rural. With no pine-apples for sale, no frequentation py Anan 
gentlemen and ladies who make twenty-four-hour excursions from New- 
York. no billiard-table and no newspaper, it is an eddy of still life, left 
behind in unrippled simplicity by the current of progress. Delightfully 
unaffected and farmer-like as life hereabouts is, however, we have a class 
of rowdies—rowdies with a twist to their tails—and they overrule the 
law as effectually as the rowdies of New-York, and by the same sort of 
tacit admission in the mind of the public. The pig-interest is too strong 
to be meddled with. ~ ‘ 

But the way in which the “higher-law” is openly claimed for these 
rural rowdies in the very heart of our pretty village of Canterbury for 
instance,is very curious. Out of any one of those nice white houses along 
the street, will come the most dainty-looking young ladies, fresh from 
tasty parlours and mammas that take a magazine. The pretty white 
fence encloses a little garden, with flower-beds edged with box, rose-bushes 
and lilacs. Door-bells, or brass knocker, of course. Inside the gate, all 
is “genteel.” Outside the gate, however—in the street—on the sidewalk 
—right before the front door and under the parlour windows—stands the 
family pig-trough. The family pigs have the run of the village during 
the day, and at night and morning they come home for their own particu- 
lar swill--eaten, in the evening, perhaps, while the piano is playing on 
the other side of the pretty white fence. In dry weather, when there is 
no bed of mud in the carriage-track in the centre of the street, the gentle- 
man pig stretches himself across the sidewalk to sleep; and, on your way 
to the Post-office, you may walk round a score or more, or take the middle 
of the street. You respect pig. You see pig. Yousmell pig. But beau- 
tiful young ladies sit in the windows, just over the fence. 

The cottagers in the country around would be less particular, of course, 
if there were a way to be so, than the more genteel villagers—but the pig- 
trough outside the gate is the unvarying viene. And these gentlemen 
outlaws know the country, and take long walks. Leave a bar down, 
let your visiters from curiosity (as happens to me every day) forget 
shut your gate as they enter, and the pigs are all over. hey rooted up, 
for me, yesterday, a green slope, covered with laurels, upon the beauty of 
which I had particularly set my heart, cherishing it for a foreground to a 

icture some artist will paint for me--and it took me and my man an 
our to get the unpunishable defacers out once more on the highway. 
They get in at night. Here and there one climbs a wall like a erg dl 
boy, dragging it after him as he goes over. The religious bearing of th 
“hard trial” is perhaps the only one that can be safely dwelt upon. One 
does not say his prayers near so easily I find, after driving out pigs morn- 
ing and evening, nor begin very immediately again, to “ love his neigh- 
bour as himself.” 

It is against the law—everybody knows—for pigs to be turned loose on — 
a public highway. Any one of my daily rs could be /awfully 
driven, by me, five miles to the nearest “ _ I could then /atefully 
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take pains that the sheriff gave notice to the owner that his pig was there 
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that the animal was kept from starving for the se- 
ee he might be t tohen away —iawofully § awed oe five miles 
nthend justice’s court and appear as prosecu w, pay my 
= e a for this two or three ks of trouble, travel and 0 A Ml 
make an enemy for life of the owner of the trespassing 
swine, who would perhaps have a dollar of fine to pay, in consequence of 
my persecution of him. All this it costs to follow up one trespass by one 
pig. Pig endurance costs less. 

Fat the village of Newburg, only four miles from us, has outlived this 
stage of progress. Pig-vagrancy has been put down, in its beautiful 
streets—owing, however, to the resolute public spirit of a single indivi- 
dual. Downing, to whom the country owes so much for its advances of 
refinement and embellishment, undertook to suppress pig at Newburg, 
where he resided. He was told it was Quixotic—that the time, money 
and trouble it would cost might ruin him--that his grounds would be dis- 
figured, his trees girdled and his garden of precious plants torn in pieces 
by the infuriated people—that the poor had no place to keep their pigs, 
and there was much to be got by a smart pig, on the public highway. 
His self-interest, and pity for the pig proprietor, were both appealed to. 
He samt 6 however, patiently and long—and succeeded. 

ow we want such a pig-apostle at Canterbury—some public-spirited, 
generous and kindly man who will make himself rem$tely beloved and re- 
membered by such a crusade of unpopularity against the rowdies at our 
gates. We wait for him, as New-York waits for her pig-apostle. Let us 
make ready to give their advents a welcome. 


—_—__eoo 


CREATURE COMFORTS AT CHOBHAM. 


Some of our foreign friends are fond of saying that we Englishmen convert 
the maxim Eat to Live into Live to Eat. Many an English visitor to Paris, 
to Vienna, and some other places may be able to give ample reasons why 
such reproaches should not be cast upon us, Stil! truth must at times be 
told, and here, at this hour, we find our modern Spartans who are to be 
encamped at Chobham already giving testimony of the most flagrant kind 
against our national good sense and rational temperance. It would ap- 
pear that already in relation to the new camp the eating and drinking 
questions have come uppermost. The first sign of this is afforded by a dis- 

ute between the most worthy inhabitants of Chobham, the Lord of the 
Manor of Chobham, and the Horse Guards. The first of these parties, ani- 
mated by the most disinterested motives, have been unable tosee anything 
in a national encampment but a temporary fish floated by good luck to- 
wards their parochial nets, and accordingly the parish authorities adver- 
tised far. and wide their willingness to accept payment from tavern-house 
keepers, victuallers, and others, for permission to erect booths on the 
cheerless surface of Chobham-heath. The parish wanted to make a profit 
out of the eating and drinking. The Horse Guards, represented by Lord 
Seaton, being aware that drinking houses of any description, uncontrolled 
by the military power, would occasion a confused intermingling of soldiery 
and civilians over their cups, likely to produce in the long run any other 
than a cordial feeling between the two, made use of the power vested in 
them, and placed a veto on the parochial plans. It might have been sup- 
that here the question would have ended. Not so. There arose a 
third litigant, in the person of the Earl of Onslow, who, resting his claim 
on his manorial rights, signified his intention to stand by the parish and 
snub the military. The matter ought to be easily solved, for the point at 
issue practically is whether or not Lord Seaton is to have the means of 
restraining the large body of men to be under his control, and thus be en- 
abled to keep the public peace. The soldiers will be plentifully supplied 
with refreshments in the authorised canteens, where non-commissioned 
officers on duty will be stationed to see that neither drunkenness nor riot 
take place; and the orderly citizen will have every facility afforded him 
of entering the canteen during the authorised hours. The prohibition as 
to erecting public-house booths will be a general benefit, and the prohibi- 
tion will, doubtless, be sustained. It would be as well, however, were 
similar judicious discipline exercised over the officers to that which is to 
restrain the rank and file. At the Meee 4 time when this public-house con- 
troversy arose, there also went forth a rumour that the Household 
troops, with a view of keeping up their hospitality in proper style, had 
laid Gunter under an embargo. The dismay at the West End, occasioned 
by this announcement, naturally amounted to something like panic.— 
Dowagers doubted the sanity of the Government in forming a camp 
during the very height of the London season. The point was a difficult 
one. Either ladies must go without their ices and sponge cake, or the 
pm could not be expected to go through the dreadful hardships of a 
eld day. 

Is this the example which the é/ite of the British army is to afford their 
comrades? Is a superiority in plate, in wines, in sumptuous banquets, 
the only pre-eminence worthy of being attained? It is becoming daily 
more 2 that the system of messing in the British army has attained 
to a pitch of luxury and extravagance which must before long prove 
highly prejudicial to the service. A “crack regiment” is not that which 
goes through its drill most perfectly, or whose men can best endure long 
marches, but one where Buckmaster and Soyer would find it difficult to 
detect a single fault in the dress or cuisine. To keep a dog-cart, dress 
well, drink champagne, and quarrel with the side dishes, is the present 
ambition of the young subaltern ; whilst “ Bless my soul, it still wants an 
hour of mess time’’ is the frequent cry of many a veteran. Mess, mess, is 
the sole conversation. ‘“ What an infernally bad dinner there was yester- 
day.” “What a wretch the messman is!”’ ‘What nice plate the Tigers 
have!’ ‘“ What a soft fellow Jones is not to sit to his wine after dinner |” 
“ What a large party there is to be next guest night,” &c., &c., &e. Such 
is the present style of conversation in the British army, and a stranger 
listening to the young grumblers who are its subalterns would fancy them 
so many Croesuses. Instead of that, many a father’s curse and many a 
widow’s tear accompany the remittances which clear off the mess bills. 
The original notion of forming a regimental mess arose from the best in- 
tentions. It was to produce a feeling of sociability and good fellowship 
amongst the officers; and very stringent orders are laid down in the 
Queen’s regulations to prevent any abuses arising. But so strong is this 
feeling of ‘doing the thing in style,” that the regulations are a mere dead 
letter with most commanding officers. If the commanders are married 
men, they never visit the mess table. If unmarried, they generally lead 
the way in keeping up the name of the regiment,—that is to say, in giv- 
ing entertainments which would do credit to a ducal mansion. And if 
Smith or Brown feel rather uncomfortable at the idea of eating turtle and 
drinking sparkling Moselle, whilst their mothers and sisters find it hard to 
pay for the roast joint of a Sunday, they either grow hardened—or get 
ridiculed out of the service. Some 30 years ago, messes were just as hos- 
pitable, and a great deal happier, than now, but its members were satis- 
fied with a plain gentlemanly table—no trophies of flower-vases, no curi- 
ously-cut decanters and cyphered glass; no grand chandeliers, or rich 
patterned carpets. Yet the men who sat there kept up the English name 
in a manner which may be equalled but cannot be surpassed. The present 
vicious course of things will not mend itself. Some few may set them- 
selves against it, but everything at the present day tends so strongly to- 
wards a luxurious style of living that military reformers find themselves 
put down by large mess-table majorities. For anything decisive to be 
effected, orders must be given by superior powers, and the formation of 
the Camp at Chobham is an opportunity which should not be overlooked. 
Commanding officers should certify that no one belonging to their regi- 
ment has been called upon for more than eight days’ pay towards his an- 
nual subscription, and.that at no time have extraordinary claims been 
made to purchase any mess property ; that the rate of messing is propor- 
tional to the income of the poorest in the regiment, and that the amount 
of government allowance is strictly expended according to its original 
purpose. These are all matters laid down in her Majesty’s regulations, 
yet are they daily and hourly outraged. How often are officers called 
upon to pay extra subscriptions for a thousand and one luxuries, which 
might easily be dispensed with? How often do regimental balls, déjeu- 
ners, theatricals, &c.,call for loans on the agents? How often does cham- 
pagne and hock pass round a table where not one of the members or 
guests would obtain sagaving at their own homes beyond bitter beer and 
a glass of port? How often is the Government allowance of twenty-five 
pounds per come oS. in plate or furniture, instead of narrowing the 
subalterns’ wine bill. These facts are notorious throughout the whole 
army, and the authorities cannot plead ignorance of them without plead- 
ing ignorance of the service also. Yet are they the chief causes why so 
Many young men appear “ gazetted out” on Tuesday and Friday nights. 
The men may stand it for a year or two--some even get on as far as their 
company ; but in the long run it is more than their friends can afford, 
and a series of guest nights, tankards of claret, and the general finish of 
loo, give a large portion of the promotions in the army. To Lord Seaton, 
the able lieutenant of our Great Captain, we commend the subject, with 
the full hope that not only this aye vilgrn of regiments, but their inter- 
nal economy, will gain from him the strictest scrutiny at Chobham.— 
Times, June 8. 
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_ ALEBKEPHALESKEPASTEER.—Some time ago, in the mysterious column 
of the Times, ap an inquiry for an Aléekephaléskepasteer ; and 
subsequently in same column appeared a reply, announcing that the 


own 
and lawfully 


mysterious being was in the right place, and exhorting the enquirer to 
wait till June. June has come, and with it Aléekephaléskepasteer. We 
look for the “ mister wight” witb curiosity, supposing that it must be some 
fagitive creditor, an injured husband, a lovely and confiding woman, a 
litical conspirator, an Oriental seer—when, lo! it stands confessed—a 
hat ! The ingenious inventor has resorted to the contrivance for drawing 
attention to his wares. “ Aléekephaléskepasteer,” “ im lying,” as a cir- 
cular informs us, “a title for the protection of the head from the sun’s in- 
fluence.” How a lawyer wonld relish this power of title! It “is an in- 
vention for the ventilation of hats, and embraces that perfection and com- 
fort, lightness and softness, so long fruitlessly sought for.” This illustri- 
ous stranger has been a “ theme of conversation or lecture ;” but, with 
pride we say it, it has undergone “ the severest ordeals of the medical and 
scientific profession.” Now, the severest ordeal for a hat implies some- 
thing ve violent—kicking, for example ; and it proves gteat intrepidity 
and confidence in the inventor, that he should assemble a conclave of me- 
dical and scientific professors on purpose to kick his model hat. “ In this 
discovery,” we are told, “‘ rests the whole secret and cure for baldness” — 
by favour of Aléekephaléskepasteer you may be bald, or not, at pleasure. 
Thus commerce in its extremity, and to attract attention amidst the in- 
numerable crowd of competitors, is obliged to resort to every extrava- 
gance of invention, in title, in method of advertising, almost in the de- 
meanour of the tradesman. The consumer sits in a kind of seraglio of 
producers, each courting his attention by every conceivable grace. One 
vendor comes before you when you seek another; “and, when he called 
another, Aphra came.”” And when we call for Augarde, Melton comes! 
But need we wonder at these devices in hats, when we observe exactly 
the same device in what the Chinese call “ religion-business,” or in the 
trade of philanthropy? However benevolent the object of an Exeter-hall 
meeting may be, its promoters do not despise the advertisement of some 
name or illustrious curiosity. A week or two since it was advertised that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury would preach ata particular church, and 
by way of attracting an audience, of “ drawing a house,” the advertisers 
stated that they had authority to announce that Mrs. Beecher Stowe would 
be amongst the congregation. Evidently the promoters of the charity for 
which the sermon was to be preached, counted that the congregation 
would not care to come to worship unless the stage-manager threw in the 
additional attraction of a good stare at Stowe.—Leader, June 11. 





Roya.try at Starrorp Hovse.—Let it not be supposed that the above- 
named superb mansion is exclusively devoted to negrophilic exhibitions. 
We find no mention of Mrs. Stowe or the Black Swan in the following 
record of a very recent festive scene. 


Her Majesty the Queen and H. R. H. Prince Albert honoured the Du- 
chess of Sutherland with their presence last evening at a grand banquet at 
Stafford House. The Duchess of Kent, the Princess Adelaide of Hohen- 
lohe, and the Duke of Genoa, were also present at the entertainment, 
which was served in a princely style of magnificence. The whole interior 
of the mansion was thrown open on this occasion, and illuminated with a 
profusion of wax lights and chandeliers. In the Great Hall were placed 
several orange trees in fu!l blossom—choice exotics filling all the recesses 
of this noble apartment, and festoons of flowers being suspended from the 
marble columns supporting the roof. The band of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue was in attendance, and during the arrival of the guests played a se- 
lection of favourite airs. Her Majesty and Prince Albert arrived shortly 
before eight o’clock, attended by the Countess of Desert, lady in waiting ; 
Lord Rivers, lord in waiting ; Lord Charles Fitzroy, equerry in waiting 
on Prince Albert. The Marquis of Stafford and Lord Frederick Leveson 
Gower, (in the absence of their noble father, who is in the country) re- 
ceived the Queen at the Portico, and conducted her Majesty across the 
hall, where the Duchess of Sutherland met the Sovereign, and led the 
way to the saloon, the band meanwhile playing in subdued tones the Na- 
tional Anthem. * * * Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, followed by 
the other royal and distinguished guests, entered the banqueting-room at 
a few minutes after eight o’clock. The table presented a gorgeous dis- 
play of gold and silver plate, and the effect of the apartment with its mir- 
rored walls when the company was seated was most magnificent. The 
following distinguished personages had the honour of meeting the august 
guests at the banquet;—the French Ambassador and the Countess Wa- 
lewski, the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Kildare, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Vis- 
count and Viscountess Palmerston, Lord and Lady Foley, Lord F. L. 
Gower, Hon. H. Howard, and Mr. Norman M‘Donald. The Queen was 
supported on the right by the Duke of Genoa, and upon the left by the 
French Ambassador. The Prince Consort sat between the Duchess of Su- 
therland and the Countess Walewski. The banquet was served in a style 
of splendour characteristic of the Sutherland family. More can scarcely 
be expressed. After the banquet the Duchess of Sutherland had an even- 
ing party, the guests at which began to arrive before ten o’clock. They 
included all the aristocracy at present in town. 

The Queen and Prince Consort retired shortly after eleven o’clock.— 
Her Majesty was conducted to the royal carriage by the Duchess of Su- 
therland, who was affectionately saluted by her Sovereign on leaving the 
mansion. The other royal visitors remained for some time longer the 
guests of the Duchess, and the festivities of the evening were prolonged 
until a late hour. 


MaAcHINE FOR TUNNELLING THROUGH THE ALPS—lI stated that I hoped 
to obtain information from the Chevalier Maus concerning his plan for 
forming a tunnel through the Alps. Having since been favoured by him 
with full particulars relating to his project, I now send you a statement 
of the manuer in which he proposes to effect the great object he has in view. 
The excavating machine cuts the channels in the rock, by means of several 
series of chisels placed one beside the other, in straight lines; these lines 
of cutting tools are so arranged as to be capable ofa slight lateral motion 
in the direction of the grooves after every stroke ; the object of this is to 
bring the chisels to bear upon all the spaces lying between the several 
cutting tools situate in the same line, so as to produce not a succession of 
holes, but a continuous channel similar to a very wide saw-cut. This 
lateral shifting of the lines of chisels, which takes place alternately from 
right to left, and left to right, is caused by a corresponding motion given 
to the frames in which they are fixed. Each chisel is driven against the 
rock by a spiral spring coiled round it, and which produces an effect simi- 
lar to that caused by the muscles of a man in the act of throwing a jave- 
lin. This spring, driving the chisel forcibly against the rock, obliges it to 
act efficaciously, aotwithstanding the slight inequalities at the bottom of 
the channel, arising from a want of uniformity in the resistance of the 
stone. When the machine is in operation, the several lines of chisels are 
all drawn back -simultaneously, by means of a species of cam, or move- 
able bar, which acts against projections formed on the cutting 
instruments. The apparatus is arranged so as to enable the chisels 
to strike 150 blows in a minute. The machine, at the same time, sets in 
motion a pump, which forces a constant supply of water into a reservoir, the 
upper part of which is filled with compressed air. By this means the 
water is driven out in jets, through small pipes placed between the chisels, 
and is thus made to play upon the grooves, where it perf rms the double 
office of preventing the cutting instruments from getting heated, and re- 
moving the dust and chips of broken stones, which would otherwise accu- 
mulate in the grooves, and thereby prevent the effective working of the 
excavator. Since writing the above, I have learned that Mr. Robert 
Stephenson, the eminent English engineer, when passing through Turin, 
on his way to Egypt, in the month of September, 1850, went to see the 
experimental machine, then in operation at Valdoc, and M. Maus says he 
recals with much pleasure the approbation and encouragement given him 
by our distinguished fellow-countryman, who, in a letter addressed to the 
Sardinian Minister for Public works, statcd it as his opinion that it would 
be advisable for the government to make a trial of the excavating machine 
on an extensive scale. The exhausted state of the Piedmontese exchequer, 
consequent upon the war with Austria, and the expenses of the great 
works connected with the line of railway between Genoa ard Turin, have 
hitherto precluded the possibility of putting the invention to the test of 
practice in the actual execution of the works proposed.—Correspondent 
of the Builder. 
OPENING OF THE PoRTLAND SusPENSION-BRIDGE, GLAsGow.—-Of the many 
at engineering works by which the present age is distinguished, the 
gn nsion-bridge is entitled to foremost rank, both for its elegance and 
utility. A fine structure of this class has just been erected at Glasgow, 
by the enterprise and public spirit of a few individuals ; and it was opened 
by the Lord Provost and other trustees on the 18th May, with fitting cere- 
mony. By ten o’clock an immense number of gentlemen, interested in 
the undertaking, assembled on the south platform, forming the approach 
to the Bridge. Precisely at that hour the Lord Provost's carriage drove 
up, and immediately the band moved through the arch, followed by the 
Lord Provost, the trustees, Mr. Gale (civil engineer), Mr. George Martin 
(engineer of the undertaking) and others, walking two abreast ; the band 
playing “The Garb of Old Gaul.” The northern arch having been 
gained, the gentlemen in the procession faced about, and were re-arrang- 
ed. On reaching the Gorbals side, three cheers were given by the Lord 











Provost and the trustees ; which were responded to by the assembled thou- 
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sands who lined the banks of the river. The party again crossed over to 
the north side, and the Lord Provost briefi dressed the multitude, de- 
claring the Bridge to be opened for the public ; and the people gave three 
cheers for the success of the undertaking ; the band played the National 
Anthem, and the assemblage Immediately afterwards the 
wickets were thrown open for the admission of the public. The Bridge is 
an extremely beautiful and striking ornament to the finest part of the 
city. The trustees are confident that, by means of beams and diagonal 
8 placed on the soffit of the roadway, the oscillatory motion will be en- 
tirely prevented. This motion is stated not to exceed six inches ; whereas, 
upon the opening of the Hungerford Suspension-bridge, the vibratory mo- 
tion amounted to about 16 inches. 
It appears from the Glasgow Saturday Post that the Bridge originall 
failed trom inefficient materials ; but, under the advice of Mr. Leslie, civil 
engineer, of Edinburgh, and the late Mr. Grainger, the Bridge has been re- 
constructed og the original plan, at the sight, and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Manuel, of Edidburgh—a complete guarantee to the pub- 
lic of the stability and safety of the erection. The span is 415 feet from 
tower to tower ; the width fifteen feet ; and it is stated that ihe Bridge is 
capable of bearing a weight of at least 1200 tons. Supposing the plat- 
form to be covered, and allowing three full-grown persons to the yard, the 
weight would not exceed 150 tons, thus affording ample margin for vibra- 
tion, &c. It is, however, scarcely possible that the Bridge will ever again 
be subjected to so severe a trial as on the opening day. 





An Iron Suir Anp AN Lron Carco.—Yesterday, by invitation of the 
owners of the British iron ship Evangeline, a party of gentlemen visited 
her, and were entertained at a sumptuous luncheon. No more perfect 
specimen of naval architecture has ever been seen in these waters. 

The striking peculiarity about the Evangeline is, that she is an iron 
vessel, more completely than any other vessel ever sent to New Orleans. 
Her entire hull, with the exception of the deck planking and some ceil- 
ings, is of iron. The ship timbers, as well as the sheathing, are entirely 
of iron. The knee timbers are allof iron, not thicker than one’s thumb, 
and so narrow and graceful as to look more like ornaments than the solid 
substances they are to so immense a fabric. The lower deck has, in con- 
sequence, a vast increase of light and space, which it is difficult to appre- 
ciate without seeing it. The main and foremasts also are of iron up to 
the cross trees ; the top-masts, &c., being wood. These masts are hollow, 
and so spacious that a man can pass up in the inside. They are used as , 
ventilators for keeping the air below fresh and pure. The water-tanks of 
the ship are also of iron, and are situated in the kelson. They are capa- 
ble of holding three thousand gallons, and are divided into three separate 
air-tight compartments, each of which is communicated with by a separate 
pump. The whole arrangement is unique, and the economy of space for 
burden is very great. 

The Evangeline, clipper built, is capable of carrying three thousand 
bales of cotton. She brought out 900 tons of railroad iron from Liver- 
poél to New Orleans, and made the passage in thirty-five days. She mea- 
sures, we believe, 1,000 tons, and with her own hulk entirely of iron, and 
a full cargo of railroad iron, she did not draw exceeding fifteen feet of 
water. She is a model of beauty and capacity, and does infinite credit to 
the enterprise of her owner, Thomas Rogers, Jr., of this city, and the skill 
of her builders in Liverpool. Her keel was laid only in December last, 
and she is in New Orleans in June—an iron ship with an iron cargo—hav- 
ing floated across the Atlantic probably the largest bulk of iron, with the 
least accompaniment or assistance of wood, ever put to sea, unless the 
Great Britain steamer is an exception, which we are inclined to doubt. 

The cost of this fine ship we could not exactly learn. The contract for 
the iron work—the blacksmith’s bill as it might be called—was £14,600. 
Complete for sea she is supposed to have cost something less than £20,000, 
say $95,000 to $100,000,.—.V._ O. Picayune. June 16. 





Arab STRATEGY, AND ARAB NOBLE-MINDEDNESS.—In the tribe of Negg- 
deh, there was a horse, whose fame was spread far and near, and a Be- 
douin of another tribe, by name Daher, desired extremely to possess it. 
Having offered in vain for it his camels and his whole wealth, he hit at 
length upon the following device, by which he hoped to gain the object of 
his desire. He resolved to stain bis face with the juice of an herb, to 
clothe himself in rags, to tie his legs and neck together, so as to appear 
like a lame beggar. Thus equipped, he went to wait for Naber, the owner 
of the horse, who he knew was to pass that way. When he saw Naber ap- 
proaching on his beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak voice, “I ama 
poor stranger: for three days I have been unable to move from this spot 
to seek for food. I am dying, help me, and heaven will reward you.” 
The Bedouin kindly offered to take him up on his horse and carry him 
home ; but the rogue replied, “I cannot rise ; I have no strength left.” 
Naber touched with pity, dismounted, led his horse to the spot, and, with 
great difficulty, set the seeming beggar on its back. But no sooner did 
Daher feel himself in the saddle, than he set spurs to the horse, and gal- 
lopped off, calling out as he did so, “It is I, Daher. I have got the horse, 
and am off with it.” Naber called after him to stop and listen. Certain 
of not being pursued, he turned, and halted at a short distance from Na- 
ber, who was armed with a spear. ‘“ You have taken my horse,” said the 
latter. ‘Since heaven has willed it,I wish you joy of it; but I do con- 
jure you never to tell any one how you obtained it.”’” “ And why not ?” 
said Daher. ‘ Because,” said the noble Arab, “another man might be 
really ill, and men would fear to help him. You would be the cause of 
many refusing to perform an act of charity, for fear of being duped as I 
have been.”’ Struck with shame at these words, Daher was silent for a 
moment, then springing from the horse, returned it to its owner, em- 
bracing him. Naber made him accompany him to his tent, where they 
spent a few days together, and became fast friends for life—Lamartine. 





Smoxine in Scorch RarLway Carriaces.—A case has been decided 
by Sheriff Skene on this question, which is important both to railway 
companies and the public who travel by rail. A Mr. Buchanan sued the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway Company for £8 6s. 8d. as restricted 
damages sustained by him from the danger he ran from fire and the inju 
to his feelings, because the company did not enforce strictly their four’ 
by-law, which prohibits smoking in any railway carriage. Mr. Buchanan 
is holder of a yearly ticket, and in the course of his numerous journeys he 
has remonstrated with the guards for allowing smoking in some part of 
the train, although he did not allege that the offence took place under 
his own observation. Mr. Buchanan proceeded upon the general ground 
that smoking did take place occasionally in the railway carriages, and in 
the instance more particularly referred to the offence was alleged to have 
arisen in the third carriage from that occupied by the complainer. The 
question being a novel one, the Sheriff heard the case in chamber, and, 
after receiving evidence and reading the by-laws, he decided that the 
company were bound, in every case of smoking, to have a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 40s. inflicted; and, if persisted in after being warned to desist, 
the offender to be removed from the company’s premises and forfeit his 
fare. The Sheriff went further, for he said that if the guard smelt smoke 
in any compartment, he was bound, if he could not find out the offender, 
to have all the passengers summoned for the offence ; but when the ques- 
tion was put to him, if he would or could convict the whole six passengers 
in a compartment because a guard smelt, or fancied he smelt, tobacco 
smoke at the window, his Lordship very prudently declined giving an 
opinion. Henceforth, therefore, it is clear that this nuisance must be 
either put down altogether, or, perhaps, what would be better, a carriage 
should be provided for the lovers of the weed to enjoy their unaccountable 
taste. This latter alternative, however, Mr. Buchanan would deny to the 
company, even if they were willing to agree to it—at all events until the 
expiry of his season ticket. The company was fined 20s.—Vorth British 
Daily Mail. 

OxFoRD VERSUS CAMBRIDGE ; 4 CLOsE Race.—At the Henley Regatta, 
on the 10th ult., the annual ae boat race took place, between twu 
picked crews of eight-oared boats. The scene is thus described in one of 
tie papers before us. 

“As the time approached for the start hundreds has'ened down towards 
the place of starting, and the excitement wasextreme. The Oxonians won 
the choice of station, and took the Berkshire side. A most beautiful and 
even start was effected at an enormous pace, and the Cantabs, for an in- 
stant, seemed to draw slightly, but it was scarcely more than momentary, 
for in the next it was obvious that the Oxonians had a slight advantage, 
which they maintained for the first quarter of a mile, the Cantabs then 
came beautifully up oar and oar with them, and so amazingly powerful was 
their work, that an shot ahea | of their opponents, despite their splendid 
rowing, and off Phillis Court were fairly drawing twenty feet in advance. 
The majority of the spectators thought the race over here, but a most ex- 
traordinary change was to occur, ani one which irresistibly led the oldest 
aquatic votaries to declare that they had never witnessed £0 splendid a 
struggle with such a termination. ‘The course which the Oxonians had 
chosen at the start, and their gallant rowing combinea, now served them 
upon the pinch ; being nearer the point at the Poplars than their oppo- 
nents, they had not so much current to contend against, nor to pull their 
rudder so far over as the Cantabs had to come into the straight course to the 
winning-post, and putting on a most desperate spurt, in almost as little 
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time as it takes to record it the Oxonians put the nose of their boat in 
front, and with an almost expiring effort on both sides the Oxonians won 
the race, amidst the most deafening plaudits, by a foot and a half. Time, 
8 min. 5 sec. 

Tue Sratve or Ricuarp Casur ve Liox.—A public meeting was held 
at Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s, (as announced in last week’s 
Albion,) for the pu of promoting the execution in bronze of Baron 
Marochetti’s colossal statue of Richard Coeur de Lion, and its erection in 
some conspicuous site in the metropolis, as a memorial of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851. The room was crowded with gentlemen interested in the 
promotion of art, or its distinguished patrons ; and amon those present 
we observed the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Clanricarde, the 
Ear! of Eglintoun, Earl Granville, the Earl of Chichester, Lord Monteagle, 
Lord Overstone, Lord Hatherton, Viscount Canning, Lord Sydney, Sir 
Charles Wood, M.P., Mr. H. Labouchere. M.P., Sir Benjamin Hall, M.P.. Mr. 
Baron Parke, Mr. W. Stirling, M.P., Mr. Augustus Stafford, M.P., Mr. E. 


Ellice, M.P., Sir John Pakington, M.P., Mr. Austen Layard, Sir W. Ross, 
R.A., Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P., Mr. Baring Wall, M.P., = -erf 
us ord, 


ard Ford, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Rear-Admiral Sir Au 
Mr. Henry J. Hope, M.P., Sir Roderick Murchison, Admiral Meynell, Mr. 
Cousins, R.A., Mr. Richard Doyle, Major-General C. R. Fox, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boyle, M.P., Mr. Henry Reeve, Mr. Philips, R.A., the High Bailiff 
of Westminister, Messrs. P. Elliott, Colnaghi, A. Panizzi, &c. There 
were a number of ladies also present. 

We have no room for the proceedings which were.very enthusiastic, and 
somewhat absurd. The project, deserves to be laughed at, if it is to be con- 


nected in any way with memorials of the Crystal Palace. 





Every MAN HIS Own Drvinc-BeLL.—Among the marvelsof the day must 
be reckoned M. de Saint-Simon Sicard’s invention of an apparatus which 
its the possessor to take a half hour’s promenade at the bottom of a 
river, and there occupy himself as fancy suggests—from flirting with mer- 
maids to rescuing “ moist bodies.” We are recording what has been done 
in Paris, not what the inventor professes can be done. M. Grandchamp 
made a public experiment the other day, and remained thirty-five minutes 
at the bottom of the Seine. A little improvement in the apparatus will, 
it is probable, greatly extend its capacity. 

This is all we learn of its construction. A complete clothing of caout- | 
chouc from head to foot, including helmet and sock, allows the wearer to 
descend below the water without danger of contact ; the helmet has a 
valve which allows the air to escape at the moment of submersion ; and no 
sooner is this submersion complete than the pressure of the water closes 
the valve hermetically. A provision of air to be inspired is carried in a 
box placed like a hump in the back of the cuirass of caoutchouc. This 
box les a tube which carries the air into the helmet in order that the 
breathing may take place without effort ; and a little stopcock enables the 
distribution of air to be regulated at pleasure. No sooner is there diff» 
culty of breathing than a signal is given, and the experimenter is brought 
to the surface once more.—London Paper, June 11. 





Tue Cost or Convertine a Jew.—After some twenty years of labour 
—after the erection of a church on Mount Zion, at an enormous cost—after 
the expenditure of hundreds of thousands of pounds, the “ London Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews” (a mission presided over by a 
bishop and endowed by the joint efforts of the kingdoms of Prussia and 
England) produces as its fruits, according to its own statistics, a congre- 
gation of just 37 Jewish converts. During the whole of last year the result 
of its labours was the conversion of one Jew. The cost of this one convert 
was the annual outiay, at Jerusalem alone, besides the Bishop’s stipend, of 
£1,328 expended on the Mission, £445 on the church, £1,173 on the hos- 

ital, and £400 (we beg pardon, £399 19s. 11. ; see Report, p. 111) on the 

ouse of Industry. The Jerusalem Mission, then—if we add to its cost 
the £1,200 per annum paid to Bishop Gobat, arising from the endowment 
—has actually, in the past year, baptized converts at the moderate rate of 
only £4,443 7s. 2d. per head.—London Enquirer. 





Royat Conrmmation.—-On Thursday morning (the 2nd ult.) the con- 
firmation of the Count de Paris took place, at an early hour, in the pres- 
ence of the ex-Queen of the French and all the members of the ex-Royal 
Family of Francé, and a distinguished circle of the English nobility, at the 
chapel of the French Embassy, in King-street, Portman-square, London. 
The Duke de Chartres, at the same time made his first communion. Car- 
dinal Wiseman officiated, and pronounced a very impressive address ap- 
propriate to the occasion. The c\apel was crowded to excess, although 
the hour for assembling was as early as eight o’clock. The august exiles 
were received with the most touching marks of respect. A great con- 
course of eminent and devoted friends of the Orleans family attended the 
ceremonial ; and, among others, we remarked the Duchess de Marmier, 

. the Duke de Montmorency, the Duke de Broglie, the Count and Countess 
de Sézur, the Baron de Bussiéres, &c. In the afternoon there was a second 
religious service, at which the Duke de Chartres renewed his vows of bap- 
tism. This ceremony also took place in the presence of Cardinal Wiseman, 
accompanied by his clergy, and of the Pope’s Nuncio, now in this country, 
on his way to Mexico. The chapel was again crowded with the adherents 
of the exiled family, and many English of high rank. 





A VERY STRONG DOSE oF ExEcrriciry.—A most extraordinary effect, 
produced by electricity, has just happened in one of the electric telegraph 
offices in France. A gentleman employed in one of the principal offices 
was in communication with one of his colleagues, when the electric wire 
for the purpose of transmitting intelligence happened to relax, and to 
come in contact with his arm. The electric current was pissing through 
it, and the employé sustained a violent shock, which raising him from his 
chair, violently threw him through a window opening onagarden. When 
he recovered his senses, he could not recollect his adventure, and could 
only be convinced of it by perceiving that his hair and beard, which were 
previously of a beautiful jet-black, had become in various places as white 
as snow. It devolves on scientific men to explain this phenomenon, which 
will form an epoch in the history of electricity —Courrier de l’ Europe. 


Prices or Pictures.—On Saturday, the 4th ult., Messrs. Christie and 
Mason, sold a small, but choice collection of pictures, the proceeds being 
considerably over £3,000. Among these, “‘The Intruding Puppies,” by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, engraved by Thomas Landseer, from Lord de 
Tabley’s collection, sold for £656. ‘Lucretia, standing in a white dress, 
and golden mantle, her head-dress ornamented with pearls, holding a 
dagger in her right hand, and rope in her left,” dated 1666, from the col- 
lection of Prince Radziwill, of Warsaw, by Rembrandt, realised £400. 
“A Portrait of Lady Clarke, her face in profile, in dress of pale lilac, and 
a vail over her hair,” by Sir J. Reynolds £141; “A Portrait of Rem- 
brandt in a crimson dress, with a collar of fur and velvet cap,’ from the 
col'ection of Prince Radziwill, of Warsaw, £231; “The Piazza of St 
Mark, looking toward the Church, with figures,” by Canaletti, £240. 





ANOTHER Park For Lonpon.—Whilst we in New York are endeavouring 
to procure @ park somewhere and somehow, the authorities in London are 
carrying out many projects for the comfort and welfare of the industrial 
classes. Here is a scrap from a late London Paper. 


Sir Wm. Molesworth, her Majesty’s Chief Commissioner of Works, &e., 
and Lord R. Grosvenor, went yesterday over, and examined the ground 
and pieces of water in the neighbourhood of Highbury, pointed out for the 
a of a Royal Park for Finsbury, attended by Mr. Lloyd, the pro- 
jector. 

Law amonost NoraB_Es.—The Duchess of Sagan, so well known for her 
beauty and accomplishments as Duchess of Talleyrand-Perigord and Dino, 
has just lost a long-pending cause against the Prince of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen, who is married morganatically with a Conntess Rosenburg. 
The duchess, after several appeals, is condemned to pay the prince 100,000 
rix-dollars, and to divide with him the valuable collection of pictures, 
arms, and antiquities which adorn the country palace of Sagan. The 
prince’s claim rests upon the convention whereby his highness made over 





CHess. 


PROBLEM No. 236, sy C. M. 

















White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 235. 





White. Anytht Black. 
1. Kt to Q Kt, n ing. 
2. Pto Kt 7. Anything. 
8. P to Q Kt 8, becomes a knight, checkmating. 
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LONDON AND PARIS ART EMPORIUM. 


The undersigned respectfully invites the attention of Amateurs, Artists and Schools, to his 
Choice Stock of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, 


Robertson’s Celebrated Oil Colours in tubes—Plain, "Roman and Ticken Canvas—Brushes— 
Pencils—Drawing Papers—Water Colours—Pastels—Sketch-Rooks, &c. &c. 
na Orders from the country will be filled carefully. 

For sale, Wholesale and Retail by W. SCHAUS. 303 Broadway, up Stairs. 


BACK VOLUMES OF THE ALBION FOR SALE. 


GENTLEMAN wishes to dispose of the back Vols. of the Albion, from June 1826, to June 
1852. The 19 first Vols., to December 1845, are half bound, the remaining Vols. unbound ; 
will be sold low. Address Dewitr & Davenport, 160 & 162 Nassau Street, N. Y., or Joun 
Armour, Montreal, Canada East. July 2—3t. 


RICHARD COTTAM’S KINDRED. 


LL persons claiming to be the children of descendants of Ricuarp Cortam, deceased, for- 
merly of Ireland, but who resided in Petersburg in Virginia for many years, and died there 
in the year 1823, are hereby invited and notified to oe before me at my office in Petersburg, 
Virginia, either in person or by attorney, on the 2lst day of October, 1853, and exhibit proof as to 
their residence and as to their being such children or descendants, so as to entitle themselves to a 
share of the estate. By order of the Circuit Court of Petersburg, made at May term, 1853, in the 


case of Cottam & Others v. Cocke’s Exr., 
D. M. BERNARD, Comm. 
Petersburg, June 27, 1853. Jy2—3mos. 





It 











EW YORK STEAM DYING, SCOURING, AND CLOTH PRESSING Establishment.— 

Receiving Office No. 27 Old —  (: kinds of fancy articles, silk, cotton, and woollen 

goods, whole pieces of merinos, flannels and broad cloths, worsted, cotton and woollen yarn, dyed 

to order in any colour. Cloths and Silks repressed, glossed, &c. 
pets, laces, netting and domestic goods, bought and sold. 

A. YOUNG, General Commission Agent. 

27 Old Slip, two doors from Front St. 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


These drafts may be obtained by app jon at any of the offices of the American Express Co., 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


FINE ARTS. 


Yarn, twine and thread for car- 














= undersigned offers for sale a collection of OLL PAINTINGS, comprising fine specimens 
of the Old and Modern Schools of Art. 

Purchasers resident, as well as strangers, in want of good pictures, are invited to an examina- 
tion of a beautiful and varied collection, from which selections can at all times be made, at rea- 
sonable prices. JOHN CRUMBY, 

June 87 Cedar Street, corner of Broadway, New-York. 


ELOCUTION. . 
per. HOWS will receive private Pupils, during the Summer Months, at his residence, No. 5 


Cottage Place, three doors from Bleecker street. 
New York, May 5, 1853. 








N ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY, occupying a first-class house in Ninth Street, between 

Fifth and Sixth Avenues, will rent to one or two gentlemen, a suit of handsomely furnished 
rooms, with all the modern improvements. Breakiast served in rooms. Address Box 3,168, 
Post Office. June 25—3t* 


RS. SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIC, Italian and English, sacred and 

secular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies in 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
all information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near Broadway. 








YOUNG Married Man, who writes a good hand and is well acquainted with the City, wishes 

a Situation as PORTER IN A STORE, or any other employment where he can make him- 
self useful and obtain a reasonable remuneration. He can refer to his last employer, who he 
served for upwards of two years. Please address R. A. Mc., 211 Seventh Avenue. 


CIRCULAR. 


HE Vestry of the ANGLO-AMERICAN FREE CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE THE MAR- 

TYR, have rented, for the present, and until their own Church edifice shall be completed, 
the building on the corner of Prince and Thompson Streets, heretofore occupied by the Congrega- 
tion of EMMANUEL CuurcH. The Rev, ALEXANDER S. LEONARD has accepted the invitation of 
the Vestry, and become the Rector of the Parish. 

It is a part of the arrangement that the sittings in the Church shall be free, so long as it is occu- 
pied as at present. That the needful expenses may be regularly met, it is proposed to obtain from 
the regular attendants of the Parish, and others, such annual subscriptions, in lieu of Pew Rents, 
as they may be ‘‘ disposed in their hearts” to give. The Offertory is left at the disposal of the 
Rector, to be used for his own.necessities, and also to enable him, as far as possible, to meet those 
large demands upon his means, which must necessarily result from his position. 

ough it bea most Sapestens object of the parish of St. George the Martyr to make needful 
provision for the Spiritual and Temporal needs of British Emigrants, it is by no means designed 
to confine its ‘* labours of love’’ to them. It is a parish of the American Branch of the Reformed 
Catholic Churvh, in full communion with the Church of England, under the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of New York, and in union wijh the Convention of the Diocese of New York. 

A considerable fund collected in England, is already deposited in the City of New York, for the 

urpose of erecting the church edifice ; and measures are taken (of the success of which no doubt 
is entertained) » ily to raise the amount to such a sum as will authorise the vestry to begin 
that work. In the meanwhile, as whatever is already in hand must be strictly devoted to that 
object, this cppeal is made to the Parishioners, and oTHERS, to subscribe, according as God has 
blessed their store, that his worship may be duly celebrated in this Parish. A blank may be had 
from any of the ns pe persons, which they, who receive this circular are requested to fill up : 
writing their names and residences therein, with the amount of their subscriptions, dating from 
the Ist May, 1853. The same may be left with the Rector, at the church; or at his residence, 
No. 7 Hubert street : or with either of the undersigned members of the committee. 
The hours of Divine Service are :— 
On the Lord’s Day, 
On every week day, 


The following gentlemen were, on Easter Monday, duly elected Churchwardens and Vestrymen 
of the Parish :— 





| A, M. and 4 P. M. ¢ until further notice. 


Mr. Tuomas F. Frank, 193 Greenwich street, 
Joseri Fow er, 4 Amity street, 


Mr. ANTHONY Barctay, H. B. M.’s Consul for the 
Port of New York, No. 58 Barclay street, 
‘* Tuomas Dixon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver street, 
ApAM Norrie, 90 Broadway 
* Joun R. Livineston, 16 Wall street, 
‘* Joun Linpsay, 25 Nassau street, 
Frank WILLS, 157 Broadway, 
Perry Houtman, 67 Greenwich street 
James WALKER, 45 Atlantic st., Brooklyn, 


} Churchwardens. 


“ 
$ Churchwardens. 
“ 
New York, June 2, 1853. 
ANTHONY Barciay, 

Josern Fow er, 
Tuomas F. FRANK, 
Or to THomas Drxon, Treasurer, 68 Beaver st., N. 


Committee. 





The difficulty of procuring a really good article of 
PORT AND SHERRY, 





the domain of Sagan in fief to the duchess, subject to the conditions ratified 
by the Court of Appeal. , 
A Pecutiar Postrion.—Dr. Clements, a physician of brity at 
Bath, paying his last visit to a patient who ps on the point of. paws Ba 
desired by the sick man, as no attendant was in the room, to put his hand 
into his pocket and take out his fee. “But would not that be very like 
picking your pocket, my friend ?” said the physician, as he handled the dy- 
g man’s pantaloons. “Very like, indeed, sir,” said the other, and expired. 








Tae ExperteNnce or A “ Constant Reaver.”’—The following judgment 
upon the morning papers has been sent to us as the experience of a “ Con- 
stant Reader,” who assures us he has been in the habit of reading them 
now for he is afraid to mention how many years:—The style of the Post 
and Hera/d (in politics) is generally Laud-a-Tory.—The style of the 
Times, Chronicle, and Advertiser is (with the same reservation) mostly 
Condemn-a-Tory.—Punch. 





has been a complaint for many years. From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
selection, he has been induced again to import a choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
which for quality cannot be surpassed. Also, just received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups. 
Sauces, Currie Render, Stilton Cheese, &c. nd te Porter and Scotch Ales in fine condition. 
London D. 8. F. Mustard ; Absynth, Curacoa, Marischino, and all the favourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anchovies, &c. All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Champagne, 
&ec., comprising an assortment wnoqalie’. Call and judge for yourselves, at 
EORGE RAPHAEL’S, Gothic Hall Store, 314 Broadway, 


Wholesale and Retail. 
DELLUO’S BISCATINE, 

une FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
excellent and healthy substa h been, in use for more than three years, and is 

how pronounced by those who Seve angheyes it, as the healthiest and most ae, 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, hy = he gh the ctemech, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 

tamili Trepar for sale, d retail, b; 
. wholesale and retail, PY De 1.UC & CO., Chemists, 


581 Breedway, and 260, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 
a, 





— Just received from London, the genuine A. Barclay’s Wax Night Lights, to burn eight 


AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Muss & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 
Hon. P M 7 
on. Peter McGrt. ofthe m 
A. Simpson, Ese., 


a ja Cotter of the Bank of Montreal. 
EssRS. GILMOUR 0., . 
Montreal. 


How. fous Boreas Rostmson, 
Chie’ pper Canada, Toronto. 
Wiuiam H. Rosinson, Bae ‘~ ™ be - 
y Com. General, Montreal. 
Str Georce Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. Messrs. Lemesurier Rovtn & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Gninetinn PARTS I. & Il. NOW READY. 
OF SHAKESPEARE, reprinted from the newly discovered of the folio 
of 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, F. 8. A., containing soarly ba od 
20,000 Manuscript Corrections, 
with a History of the Stage at the time, an Introduction toeach Play, and a Life ofthe P by J. 
Payne Co.tier, F.S. A. To which is added Glossarial and other Notes ving the readings of 
former editions, a Portrait after that by Martin Droeshout, and Vignette Title on Steel. and a fac- 
simile of the old folio with the MS. Corrections. To be completed in 16 parts—price 25 cents each.) 
ALSO, 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS TO THE TEXT OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS, from 


the early Manuscript Corrections in a of 
'8.A. Third Edition. L vol foe the Folio of 1632, in the of John 











Collier, 0., Cloth, with fac-simile of the Corrections. $1 
A. W. Herbert's Works—uniform edition. 
MARMADUKE WYVIL, an Historical R suthor 
‘*The Cavaliers of England,’’ ‘‘ C ell,” ée., be. ome toh, ar ae prone , 


THE CAVALIERS OF ENGLAND; or, The Ti 
Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo.. cloth, 2d edition. "$i o5,.8° °volutions of 1642 and 1688. By 
THE KNIGHTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND FRANCE, By Henry W. Herbert- 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 
THE CHEVALIERS OF FRANOE. From the Crnsaders to the Mareschals 


By H. W. Herbert, author of “ The Cavaliers of England,” Ac. ke. of fous Sav. 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth. $1 25. 
Miss Chesebro’. 
DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT ; A Panorama of Romance. By © 
ae 25 ¢. By Caroline Chesebro’. 12mo. 
ia 
* 


By Caroline Chesebro’, author of ‘‘ Dream) 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 2d edition. $1. reamland by Daylight,” &c. fc. 
THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT; a Theme for the Time. By 
“Dream-Land by Daylight,” ‘‘ Isa,’”’ &c. I vol. 12mo. cloth, 2d 
Miss Alice Carey. 
CLOVERNOOK |; or, Recollections of our Home in the West. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. 12mo. 


Caroline © ? thor 
etition, GO aoe 


CT KGAN a Slory of To-Day. By Alice © thor of “ Cl k 

A ; a Story of To-Day. ‘arey, au’ ** Clovernook,’’ ‘ Lyra,” &c. 

12mo, cloth. 24 edition. $1 : en oe 
LYRA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


In Press. 


MONACHOLOGIA ; OR, HAND-BOOK OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MONKS— 
anes accordin g to the Linnwan Method, by a Naturalist. Illustrated. 1 . 
LORENZO BENONI; Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN ITALIAN. 12mo. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


VALUABLE ENGLISH BOOKS 


At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
THE ALDINE POETS—53 vols. 12mo., in various styles. 
BREES’ RAILWAY PRAUTICE—4to. and Atlas. 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 
BRITTON’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES. Five vols. 4to. 
BURKE’S WORKS. New edition, eight vols. 8vo. 
BULWER'S WORKS. Fourteen vols. 
BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. Two volumes. 
CARWITHEN’S HIST OF CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCES FOR 1853. 
COGLAND’s NEW GUIDE BOOK TO THE RHINE. 
COOK’S VOYAGES. Twol volumes, 8vo., illustrated. 
DAVIE’S HISTORY OF HOLLAND. Two vols. 
DIBDEN’S PROGRESSIVE DRAWING BOOK. 
HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. Sixth edition. 
KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL HALF HOURS. Twe volumes. 
LAND WE LIVE IN. Two large volumes, engravings. 
MOORBE’S POETICAL WORKS. Ten volumes, 12mo. 
PRACTICAL MECHANIC. Six volumes, 4to. 
PYCROFT’S COURSE OF ENGLISH READING. 
SHAKSPEARE. New one large volume, illustrated. 
SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONAR . One vol. 
SMITH’'S ABRIDGED CLASS DICTIONARY, 
SOUTHY—THE DOCTOR. ame, 8vo. 
THACKERAY’S HENRY ESMOND. Three volumes. 
WURDSWORTH’S GREECE. One volume, illustrated. 

Impo and for sale by 

July 2—2t. D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broadway. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—NEW VOLUME. 


Ready on the 25th inst. 
NUMBER VII. FOR JULY—COMMENCING THE SECOND VOLUME, 
CONTENTS, 


. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF NEW YORK. 
ILLUsTRATIONS.—New York University—Fifth Ward Public School—Free Academy—Co- 
lumbia College—New York Medical College, Thirteenth street—Medical Department New 
York University—Union Theological Seminary, New York—Episcopal Seminary—Astor 
Librar rin Institute. 

LIFE IN HAWAII. 
ILLustRations.—Bethel—Pa-ki House—Cocoa-nut Grove—Eating Poi—The ‘ Hulahula”’ 
—1l172—1852—Hawaiian Amazon. 

ODE TO SOUTHERN ITALY. 

DINNER-TIMK, 

JACK LANTERN’S RAILROAD SPECULATIONS. 

ae ee AND FALCONS. 

MISS PECK’S FRIEND, A Novel ip Ten Chapters, (concluded.) 

A FEW DAYS IN VIENNA. 

DOCTORS. 

LETTERS OF PAREPIDEMUS. 

SKETCHES IN A PARISIAN CAPE. 

THE HUNCHBACK. 

13. A STORY WITHOUT A MORAL. 

. THE POEMS OF ALEXANDER SMITH. 

. GOLD UNDER GILT. 

. THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 

. EDITORIAL NOTES. 

LireratUReE—American, English, French, German, Music, Fine Arts, &c. 
. LETTER FROM V. LE RAY DE CHAUMONT. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


First Votume.—The June number completes the First Volume of the Magazine; price Two 
Dollars, in appropriate cloth binding. Orders for the volume should be forwarded at once. The 
cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 25 cents. 


EXTRACTS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ Truly a national ne—national in subjects—in the mode of treating them—in writers 
and we think we may add, in the just pride with which the nation regards it. Such a per.odical 

long been a necessity in our country.’’—Detroit Daily Times. 

**Canscarcely be excelled by any of the foreign periodicals.’’—N. J. Union. 

** We rejoice that the experiment has d—of doubtful issue as oo many supposed. Im 
style, interest, variety and clearness, you may put Putnam by the side of any English Monthly, 

ith assurance of favourable comparison by the severest critic.’’ —Springfield Gazette. 

‘* There is one feature about Putnam which must commend it to all lovers of our tree institutions. 
it is its thorough, sturdy, manly republicanism '’—Utica Herald. 

** We will back it against all the new monthlies which London produces.’’—Dorchester (Eng.) 
Journal. 

** Has already won for itself a place of honour even among the many old-established monthlies 
of the mother country. Its manner is fresh and racy, and its matter stirling and substantial.””— 
Shefield (Eng ) Free Press. 

‘** Embracing an excellent variety, and displaying eminent ability.’’—Montgomery Phoenix. 

G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


BRACE’S HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, HAS JUST PUBLISHED— 
SECOND EDITION. 


HOME LIFE IN GERMANY: A Picture of the Social Life, Modes of Thought, Habits, Style 
of Living, &c. of the Germans. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. $1 25. 

‘This book presents a more vivid and minute picture of the people of Germany than any other 
we know of.”’—N. Y. 

“6 ‘ candid, earnest volume, by an accurate and true-hearted observer—will hold an unique 
position. We are sure this volume will have a wide circulation.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘Mr. Brace has remarkable talents as a sketcher of the wayside scenes and manners of foreign 
countries. This book is emphatically a ‘history of firesides,’ of hearts and homes in Germany.” 
—Nor. Courier. 

‘One of the most instructive books that has been issued from the press in many years.”’— 
Springfield Republican. 


‘“ His book will be found abundantly entertaining and instructive.””—Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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‘* With knapsack in hand, he avoids the common routine of travel and mingles the peo- 
ple. He is delighted with their generous m= 74 their simplicity and their truthfulness ; he 
draws charming pictures of their home life. It is an entertaining and valuable book.’’—Worces- 


ter Palladium. 
me ‘ Des of the most interesting and valuable books in relation to Germany, that has been brought 
before the American public.’’—Chronicle. 

‘* Its descriptions are lively and agreeable, and it contains a great amount of information.’’— 
Alt y Argus. 

“This work is full of information and interest.’-—N. Y. Independent. 

THIRD EDITION. 

HUNGARY IN 1851, WITH AN EXPERIENCE OF THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. By C. 
L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated. 

‘* For graphie delineation and extent of knowledge of the subject described, Mr. Brace has no 
equal, at least in print.’’—Cin, jumbian. 

‘There is not a work within the reach of the English scholar that can afford him such a satis- 
factory view of ry aA it now is, as this work of Mr. Brace’s.’’—Ch. Intel. 

N. P. WILLIS’S SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 1 vol. $125. 
Br ey HS ye IN ITS SEASONS. By Henry W. Herbert. 1 vol. 12mo., with twenty 

ustrations, 2 





A CHURCH DICTIONARY. 
BY WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D. D., VICAR OF LEEDS. 
Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. One Volume. 8vo. $3 50. 

‘* On all subjects connected with the Church of Rome the work has been considerably en’ |. 
More than 100 new articles have been added, including notices of copious quotations 
of repute, and the uent references to authorities, give confidence in the accuracy of the infor- 
mation contained in the work. On all matters ecclesiastical it is by far the best of the kind, 
and fos Anglican readers, will long be the standard Church Dictionary.””— ry Gazette. 

2 s@ Imported and for sale by D. APPLETON &CO., 200 Broadway. 


FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. 8S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN su, Commander, leaves Pier N. R., every 
SaTuRDay afternoon, at 4 al — 7 
The a ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tugspay afternoon, at 4 
o'clock. 


Freight received every Friday ahd Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 0’clock on 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 


Fo® LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP BALTIC, Captain 
J J. Comstock. This Steamshi ee the United States Mails for Europe, 

positively on oe July 9h, at 12 o'clock M., her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No berth secured paid for. 


For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for ciequnce and com ly to 
" EDWARD K. COLLINS 4 CO., 3 Ww -street. 


Passengers are requested to be on board 11 A.M. 
The Steamship PACIFIC will succeed the BALTIC, and sail July 234. 
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Cc. 8S. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 





GURISTOPHER 5. BOURNE, NEW YORK. 
PRANCIS BOURNE, 

POR CALIFORNIA, AUSTRALIA AND OREGON. 

Subscribers Rerohase of Passage Tichote all the vari- 

‘ou Steamers, C1 rag SE ak can ervons at distance this 
aeded win ~y- 44, -- — vine aa ay ah 
Our us, not only to make the Possible eelsction of secommoda- 
pp SD advice, to those taking out ladies and <-il- 
dren. [= regeeding sey veut lease eee me part of the world will be ven 





REVUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 


-For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, viz : 
Bottles formerly soldat $0 cents reduced to 26 cents 


“ “ “1.00 “ “ 15 “ 
the best article ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, peep Atmed 
en kin. Where everything else has f Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a 
eure. 
BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR D is another wonder of the Tt instantly 
, or unsightly Hair, into a peautifal Black or Broce tera ding ie moment tap 
Pld atthe mame time lioproving the safthees and Rextoiity It does not stain 
skin and can be applied in any weather. Its effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are be- 
ere nae Cemauts ooks, ts compen its superiority over all others. 
BOGLE’S AMOLE SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and detergent 
prevent the skin from and also resist the sudden changes of the temperature 
er , whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 


w 
BOGLE’S puge sons. O° preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 
; stood the test of the ere ee and are considered to be the 


be had of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. Y. ; we. Lyman & 
osera BOWLES, Quebec ; LYMAN, Buoraens & & Co., Toronto ; RusHTon, 

; and bis Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 

THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


a 





obtained among , has drawn from an eminent and very Gattnantsed 
fi 4s one of the ; city the folowing testimonial of its merits : a single 
1 not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


&e. 
which you presented 


carefully 
neers 2 in its favo 
m= ticke :, yo by with the profesion to obtain a cathartic at once mild and plea- 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
’ 


Fin those eases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing the 
usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn ye the ‘ Betteer Ape vient’ in my hands 


‘emedy. Co to hildren, disguise 
them ae you mary, in many cas Sictih I’ heve elaiehtared you: Ape 


you may, in many ar joey nl red your Aperient to chil- 
os readil frequently asked me to repeat the dose. To persons vi 
pee p tome gy! it te prove a medicine of much value. The facility with which 
nietered, and the elegant manner ame ones mesnuor in which it Is offered to the public, give it a claim to 
fstened) : GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New be, Sock, Moreh Us, Ie. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
Prep red and wo id, whole Te penntige f- retail, —h hy ee TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 
corner 
wo. 3 to for ales 10 uebiean 10 Astor Hi 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 188 Broadway, 100 
puiaee © ee EM No. 31 East Baltimore street, Baltimore. Frep. Brown 
E. M. Giese, Charleston. ES E> 
Fa ee Orton and by the druggists throughout the U 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
“ AGENGY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
Witla large accumulated Surplus. 


ie 


Sicxies & 
nited States. 








HIS Company epee 100. 000 with t with the Pave ona pean of this State, and it offers 
Te Sars £ ice on Life, security ; an important object to 
when it is considered ed that claims ‘frequently mature more than twenty or thirty years 
Tusurance. 


Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine Directror—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London, 
Lonpon ommtaaean- GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
W YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellen HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
‘ ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. "B. M. Consul, 
Lm Whitne Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
: Ga — yy | a | 
Zamoct Gallatin, Hog. John Cry 
MEDICAL EXAMINER 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
STANDING Counss:—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SouiciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 


Acrent—LUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each‘ 
TS 7 of risk—Annual ee! a of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, 
on such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
ith this view an annual investigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
coatety. ot or fifty per cent. of fo nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three 


The Insured are free from The ‘liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
to the plan of the Comeney toa return of half the poet. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colo 
gi OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
. ©. Barciay, Esq., Chairma: 

CHartes Bennett, Esq. \: Soames Morris, Ese. 
Huea Crort, Esq. Cuas. Taos. Sewarp, Esq. 
Joun Moss, Ese. 


J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. ” 





Epmunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT Tanon, isa. 
THomas West, 
Francis F. OODHOUSE, Esa. 
Witu4m H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 
AUDITORS. . 
Henry Eve, Esq. | Tuomas WIiLt1Ams, Esq. 
ANKERS. 
Messrs. urs, Miuts & Co. 
Messrs. Carpa.e, Iuirre & RussEw, Solicitors. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. PrePinches, Hon. 
Montreal....... eee W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKenzie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart, 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pr: R 
Halifax, N.8..........555 eo ye, J 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
St. John, N.B............ * oye . ad mat, J. V 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, 
Gharice Henley, Thomas Dawson. 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


K R. STARR, General Agent for British North Spates Colonies. 
— JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier 
Office—MoNTREAL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASTBARCS 0 OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its aL eee =e ore their attention 
. The ion he may bold—upon whose present exertions 9 wife and children 
for helt tate future > wpalntenenee is the type of = majority of those who may read this 
He ma be striving by steady la! bour and wate’ economy to aceumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some d Loch nary but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be — for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
of the present! Cannot most men recall some examples of the distress caused by the 
of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
os savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
cond — to set aside, x 
met en t asia evetets - at lad 
thousands to whom it Sets Cheeaceenl tamale nas to tee toes Ut teak ele coe 
was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, § J.J. Grieve, 


Charlottetown, P. E. Island,.§ 
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upon of them ut further solicitation to se- 
cure its protection. 

In for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a pene the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be secant, vis : economy of e ‘and a high rate of Interest, local masa. 
agement investment of its accum surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
capone whieh render ane Le Or of Back nen with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested in the prosperity of and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage 

The two first reasons justify the Directors in with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
wi cama area ianagcl seg Sees Se eae 

an 
pp pal ay umber of Policies 


received in or for from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 
For further Prospectuses, Reports, or gt ey nd 


i a 


the best 


of the da: 
The terms, 


HE oe, LIBRARY unites the 
and circulation, Reading 


are punctually 
The collection ie one of the largest in thie country, 


346 & 48 BROADWAY. 


constantly 


. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


Public Subscription Library, both for refer: 
ee Pues Soc liberal eslection of Fentign and 


increased by the addition of 


&., will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. 





Grorce Barciay, Esq. 
OC. W. Faser, Esq. 


William Brown, 
Sir Wm. P. De’ 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. 


A.ex. Hamiton, Jr., 


Wuu , Chat 
Grorce FREDERICK YOUNG, a . ty 
-, M. P,. 
, Bart. 


Swinton Bovur, Esq., Sec. to the —e y. 


Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRB AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw up Carirat.......-. +++. +++ -£200,00 | Sunrius anp Reservep Founp.. ... .£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 
y has formed « Local Board of Directors in this 


Dilte roqaes ber af shares,) with full powers to issue 
the required number of shares) wih fal derived from premiums, and the sale of 


, (duly qualified by 
for Fire vHisks, vie 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 


ape Spevs, Esq., Chairman. 


be JOSEPH carr Gaius Ba EE: 


‘oortmss Livineston, Esq. 
au 8. Wermore, Esq 
outta: eee Company. ALFRED 
USTEES. 


TR ‘ 
Sir Taomas Beqnarp Biron, Bart., M. P. Apau 
Samug. H . 


Y. THOMPSON, Esq. 


F. SANDERSON, 
HaMILton, ag Esq. 


PELL, Resident Secretary. 
Hopeson, Esq. 


DIRECTORS IN —, 


Joseran Hornsey 


William 

William ~ } ome Tiel 

George Grant were Pe Harold Litledals, 
Francis ‘Alex.’ Hamilton, 

Francis Haywood, a \——L 


Swinton Bovutt, Esq., Secretary. 
DIRECTORS “ roo” 
ILLIAM Ewart, Esq. a 


yee ae ge 
ames Hartle 
=o ae zi ty 


P., 








Chairman. 
Tuomas BRrocktesank, Esq. he won es bean Ewanrr, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


John Marriott, 

William Nichol, 

Charles 

Herman Stolterfoht, 
John 8 

Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. 


F. " Penseaby, 


| Hon. 
John Rankin, Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 


= Tone, Hee Henverson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





n United State 
oF py 4 thy 3 3 
at their Gene 


oo 


Examiners in attendance 
Ponghies setting forth the advantages of 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


OF LONDON. 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
the State Law 


daily at } b oy P.M 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic-—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Savine Bank ror tHe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


Stocks and New hg Ya Stocks with the ge em 4 THE erase 
accordance wi 





ral Agency, No. 71 1 Wall street, New York, pole at tar different Agencies 


the State. 
Persons going to CALIFORNTA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium, 
Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday for transaction of c “ Me 


urrent business. 


this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 


LOGAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


BANKERS: 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MER 


James Boorman. C. E. Habicht, 
John J. Palmer, < ©. Tucker, 

John G. Holbrooke, . G. Stout, 
Daniel Parish, r aillard, Jr. 
Paul ‘ord. Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Ludlam, Caleb Barstow. 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


EDITH CLYMER. “ 


Cc. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 





mium, or at any future 
onl My npn /| be required 


value. 
Applicants are not ch 
Agencies are establish 


T= DF. 
E. 8.8 


lo bal. bel 





e assured can at any time present his policy and 
SSCA Oe SNES CES PERE, thus giving t cath pollay @ Inowh aaheal Cash 


St. John, N. B.......... 


SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE | 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 

HIS ——. offers the assured very many ad at quite as | a 
- a revnylen vsaete hey = oR y y advantages, at q as low arate of pre 
Policies will hereafter be ereed entitling the assured, whether at the pa 


ent of his first pre- 


w upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 


to be lodged wit! 


a made—without any veapenatbility or perce sey 4 Torwis ner vd. the peltes | (the 
e socie’ - oe joan endorsed 
nd of the Society an immediate payment 


for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 


throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


R 8. Clement Tabor, 


Thomas Nicoll, 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
{ B. ees, A. La Rocque, E. R. 
Sh arty 


} 9s ¢ 


§ R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Al 
Jack. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland, , ; H. W. Hoyles, Pe. x Crowdy, 


F. Bennett, NV. 


Office—MonTREAL. 


John Raw: 
John Moss, 


Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 
lison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier. 





mander, and the 





No sage secured until paid for. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 
For freight or passage apply to 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRA LIN, J. A. Wott 
HUMBOLDT a ace, Wart 


» D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 


and Southampton, for the year 1853. on tne following days : 
FROM N 


EW YORK. 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


or mm wie by any vessels afloat. 


MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, A 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre 


FROM HAVRE. 





.. 16 
-- 16 
13 


isisinie coos 


These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burth 
passed, either for speed, stren, eth ya Cath, onp net ter. 
passengers are of the most approved 

Stopping at Southampton ve 
don advantages over any other route. 


Their accommodations for 


th going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding to Lon- 
the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first clacs,......... $120 
second class, vee voce 70 
fe from Havre or Southampton, to New York, first class,...... f.800 


second alass, . — bs 3 £.500 
An mauled, surgeon on board. 


gent, 83 Broadway. 


MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., , Agents, Southampton. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN -AND SOUTHAMPTON 


WASHINGTON 


Vadingien. . 


Washington 
Hermann. 
Wi 


Price of passage 
lower i $100 ; 
tases and 





UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


.. Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN........... 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


Proposep Dates or SaILinc—1&53. 
From New York. 


. Capt. E. Higgins. 





PROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


» March 30 | Washington. . 


‘ 


second do. 
rs must pass through the Post Office, 





. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 


A bis of Eating il be signed Sah a'r Soh sailing. 
An steamer 
Fo Feeii or pussies contr 00 


to each 


* July 4 Washington... ... W 

ug. 17 
from New York to Sout 
» $60. 


.. Wednesday, Sept. 14 


, April 27| Hermann ........ Wednesday, Oct. 
,May 25] Washington...... +» -Wetaaatey, Nov. % 
»June 22| Hermann........ nesday, Dec. 


7 
, Jan, 4 


hampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


pele SAND & BieaA. 26 nek st., New York. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO. 


MARTINEAC. CROs 
Fae EECA cmos KEY 4 CO ‘Southampton. 








ee ee ee eee ee eee ee 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
[uns STEAMSHIP “ MERLIN,” Captain Cronan, will sail for Bermuda and St. Tho- 
Passage Money to Bermnda. ........... se tee ee eee 830 00 


For AE. 9 ees 


sees 7000 


BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBRS. 





ae The Ships comprising this line are 
The AR OTIC. . 000 000 00 65S OUNET NG succes conte secece, Une 
Tee BALTIC a a owe 00.0 00 909 09 80 ORE eRe re 200 06 .. Capt. Comstoox. 
The ADRIATIC ...........cccccssececcesccsecs ses Oapt. GRAFTON. 
asene Bes Sasie tase Uails by contrast enjeentiy Ste Government service, care has been 
p nabs bere 2 poe mee glen ensure : their ac- 
copipoiaton numer rs Set Serna ae 
ew in 
ge ad verpool to Ni New York, £30 and Pea 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


y, iby ae 
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ee 
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For tele or passage wooly to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 

BROWN autriiey £00. “Liverpoo eaigeag 

F MonnGn E'S a Noes hae Ve Par 

ue Notre 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, pein, specie, jewelry, pre- 
cious stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the oo haveal expenees 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage .............+.+..-8120 | Second Cabin Passage.. .......essse0e0+ 810 
A FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ..................-$100| Second Cabin Passage..........6se0005- SB 

&@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
Co Captains, 

DOM o Sécccce'’ ety aeedonse Cay UpEtns. | America,..........++++0++++,-Capt. Larrom, 
DOMES 0 0 ccievene o 6 66ubewbae 7. Ryrisz. | Europa, ..........+++++++,-Oapt, SHANNON, 
Biin 00 00n'Sen06600 meen Capt. E. G. bf ROE cc 00s co ccs en ccecces ccc NB, 
SS 0.206 0m ca deend bdvest Capt. HARRISON, | Niagara,. ........+0+- 00++++- Capt, Lane 


we vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
iw. 








Berths not secured until paid ne 
The owners of these ships will not hn acco ble for Gol ver, jon. 
A i ue SP itect herds 


Precious Stones, or Metals, unless B 
—— 
or freight or passage, apply to 


signed therefor, and the val 


E. ad mm 
Bowling Green, 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP Co. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHAIA Fl eee Ul Li- 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing the! w steamships as follows 


snes PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of G1 +++ Saturday, July 2, 1853. City of Manch .. Wed y, July 6, 1853. 
City of Mane ooo . Saturday, July 30, City = Glasgow .. . Wednesday, 7 Zi, 
City of Glasgow. ... . Saturday, Aug. , “ | City of Manchester. .Wednesday, Aug. 24, 
City of Manchester. . -Rovwreeg, Sept. Mf ' 


ls of Lading are 











City of Glasgow . Saturday, Oct. 8 “* 
Rates of Pamage from Mb mae :—Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55°—iucluding provisi and st d’s fees. For freight or passage, 





apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 15 Broadway, N. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Phliadetphia, 
HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $20 from Philadelphia, and $35 from 
Liverpool—found with provisions. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
T= GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new Steamship 
“ GLASGOW.’ 
1965 Tons, and 400 horse power,Ropert Craie, C inted to sail from New York 


direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 16th day of Say — at i o'clock, noon ; and on Saturday, 
the 10th of September next, at 12 o’clock, noon. 











Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) . cesses ees 890 0 
’ Do. do. (Midship do.).........ceeeeces eccccce 75 00 
ES ig nap RRR ae ete sescsoccccce OP Oe 
(s ds fee included.) 
A limited number of third-class DOLLARS will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENT 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N.Y. 
di d to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, but to 


onus at once with h the. Agent. 


LONDON LINE OF PACEETS. 
gpepntet hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
tl 
e following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are in- 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and fom London on the noes . pata throughout 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usua 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Seiltag from 
w York. London. 

Marg. Evans. Pratt, June 9, Sept. 29,| July 28, Novem. 17, 

Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | June 2%, Oct. 13,| April 21, August 11, December 1, 
Ocean 5 ee Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27, | May August 25, December 3 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, July 21, Nov. ,|May 19, Septem. 8, December 
Devonshire, Hovey, Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 

Victoria, Champion, | Aug. 18, Dec. 8 | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, Sept. 1, Dec. 22,| June 30, October 20, 

Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15. | July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and sonia vs navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Steres, &c., are of the best description. 
he price for cabin is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
ona Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be —, for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are + cr erefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOL 
E. E. MORGAN x 70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


bebe following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subseribers, will 
sail as follows— 





Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpeel. 
Consteliation,. cvece Allen, S evéce April 11. .Aug. 11, .Dee. 7 Jan. 26. .May Sep. 26 
Waterloo,........ .. -Harvey....+. «++ | Feb. 11, ,June 11, .Oct, Mar. 26. July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ Jan. 11. “May 11, Sept. ii Feb. = June 26. .Oct. 26 
Wert Point,........ JAIMB i vc0 cee Mar. 11, .July 11. Fov. 11| Apr. 26, .Aug, 26. .Dec. 26 





Th hi 1] of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and age 
Their cabin sccommodations are all hry can be desired in point of of comfort and — , and 
they are furnished with every a of stores of the Punctuality in 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Price of passage to Li Rr 
to New York, ......... 80 


KERMIT & cAROW, N 
A. TA ., Liverpoo 


PACEETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and 
lst of each month, as follows :— 





and New York on tte 






New Yor . ee an 
ST. DENIS, Ist ork aap one iS 4 
Follansbee, master, * ia eouer**” oo *) 16th October. 
March. 
St. NICHOLAS, Rime. ; ian July 
Bragdon, master. ees 98 <0 ee *) 6th N 7 
16th April. 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § 15 June + Gs pd ; 16th August, 
Glin, Sa. ee totat :.@ 16th December. 
WILLIAM TELL, BO BORE - 0s 0 way no sennoreness Bass 1h Beyeenber, 
Willard, master. August . eee eeeeece sees") lech January. 

They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with “all requisite artic com 
fort ond cnpeanianee of passengers. » and oon commanded by men of experience in the trade, — 
of is Lay witheat wines or I 

oods sent te the subscribers 


I be forwarded free ferOYD Ye MIRC, =o 








W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, Noi10, PARK PLACE. 
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